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ABSTRACT 

Eleven repoirts on the topic of art education comprise 
this volume which is arranged into four major parts. Part cne^ Art 
Education, presents three reports. The first report examines the 
bases of pressures upon art education, and suggests the nature of the 
program that should emerge. The significance of the vis^al in the 
world today, in art, and as an aspect of technology which reflects 
the radical change that has occurred in the appearance of our 
environment, and the nature of the aesthetic experience are explored 
in the next two reports. The second part of the volume deals 
generally with the teaching of art. The development of art education, 
studied from an historical perspective, offers insights to better 
deal with art education in the present, other articles, concerned 
with curriculum and the teaching of art in elementary and secondary 
schools, focus on examining the fundamental learnings to be achieved 
in art classes and how these learnings can apply in different 
teaching situations. Part three discusses the art education 
profession, offering insights on the person who teaches an art 
program and dealing with the disciplines that bear upon his 
effectiveness; Bases for art teacher preparation; and research in art 
education. The last part summarizes the meaning and significance for 
education in art. (Author/SJM) 
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/ look forward to an America which vnll not be afraid of grace 
and beauty ... an America which wiU reward achievement in the 
arts as we reward achievement in business and statecraft. 
I look forward to an America which unit steadily raise the 
standards of artistic accomplishment and which rviU steadily 
enlarge cultural opportunities for all of our citizens. And I look 
forward to an America which commands respect throughout 
the world not only for its strength but for its civilization as well. 



— John Fitzgerald Kennedy, at a convocation in his 
honor at Amherst College on October 26, 1963. 
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ART EDUCATION: 

Problems and Prospects for 
Art Education Today 

The Visual World Today 

The Nature of the Aesthetic Experience 



Throughout our known history there are evidences of men having 
made markings and forms to symbolize their ideas and feelings. 
Through such symbols, people have communicated ideas and feel- 
ings to themselves and others. The presence of these symbols now 
provides concrete forms that enable us to understand and realize 
the meanings given by men to different aspects of their lives. These 
symbols embody human creative spirit; conversely, men have been 
creative to the extent that they have been able to invent such forms. 

The study of art reveals dramatic changes in the style and form 
of human symbols. The art forms that men have created differ in 
appearance and intent. For example, the role of symbolism in the 
life of prin^'tive communities has resulted in forms strikingly dif- 
ferent from those of Western culture in the twentieth century. In 
each ease, however, the art forms reveal and reflect human values 
and concerns of the time. 

What of the art forms of today? What of the artist and his 
function in our society? What special meanings and problems for 
arc education grow from the character and needs of our own time? 
These are but a few of the questions undertaken by Edwin Ziegfeld^ 
Irving Kaufman, and Edmund Feldman in the chapters that follow. 
Their answers to these questions provide a basis for viewing the 
more operational concerns of teaching art in our elementary and 
secondary schools. 
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The Current Scene: Problems and Prospects 
for Art Education Today 



The Need for Reappraisal in Art Education 

How important is the teaching of art in the program of the 
elementary school child? Of the junior and senior high student? 
Are there unique educational contributions to be made? What are 
the bases of a sound art program in the 1960's? What should be the 
values and competencies of effective art teachers? 

These are not new questions. However, they and others like 
them are being asked with increasing frequency by art educators, 
by teachers in other areas, by administrators, and by laymen. The 
questions are not being asked rhetorically, but in dead earnest, 
and the answers that are given — or arrived at — will probably be 
put into practice and thus influence, for good or ill, the nature of 
art education programs for many years. 

So caught up are we all in th<* ?reat cultural changes taking 
place that we often forget their enormity. Change, as such, is not 
new, for it occurred even in the ^'static" Chinese and Egyptian 
cultures. What is new is the extent and rate of the changes that are 
taking place. Every aspect of our lives is being affected — the houses 
we live in, our means of travel, the products we use, the way we 
learn, our art, our morals, our traditions. 

Education as well is in the throes of change. Goals are chal- 
lenged, new emphases are urged on us, new means of learning are 
being developed. The precise direction of these changes is, as yet, 
far from clear. We are engaged in the greatest educational revolu- 
tion since the invention of the printing press. No basic changes 
can occur in education without affecting art education. For that 
reason no one involved in any aspect of art teaching in the schools 
can remain untouched by developments in the field of education. 

In any fleld. periodic appraisals are important. At this particu- 
lar time, they are essential, even obligatory. This report will 
examine the bases of and pressures upon art education and suggest 
the natur-j of the program that should emerge. Let us begin, there- 
fore, by iilentifying several of the bases of art education that must 
be considered. 

Th3 Bases of Akt Education 

In working with any student or group of students, a teacher 
acts according to the view he holds of the various bases of art 
education. What does he see as the nature of art and the art ex- 
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perience? Should art record or interpret the visual world? Is it 
utilitarian? Does it have a social purpose? Are the activities of 
creating and consuming sharply differentiated? What is the content 
of art? What about the students being taught? How do they l^arn ? 
What is the relation between their interests and concern and their 
involvement in art? Can everyone be creative? What part does art 
play in general development? 

No individual or group can exist outside a cultural context. This 
context may be favorable, hostile, indifferent, or ambivalent toward 
art. To a degree, every individual is a product of his time. He acts 
Within the framework of his culture. What about the present time? 
Are conditions generally supportive of the arts? Are artists ac- 
corded a place of respect in the culture? And lastly, what about the 
general educational context within which art education proceeds? 
Is it sympathetic toward the arts? Are the values of art education 
seen as being important? How is the art viewed in relation to other 
subjects in the curriculum? 

The above questions identify four major bases of art education : 
the nature of art and the art experience; the nature of the student; 
the social climate ; and the educational climate. The first two bases 
will be discussed in sections of this report that follow this introduc- 
tion ; the other two will be examined in this chapter. 

The Social Climate 

Social climate is made up of many factors. As cultures change, 
different factors take on new or added significance, others become 
less important. An attempt will be made here to identify several 
factors in current life that give our time its unique characteristics, 
to examine their effects on the culture, and to see what implications 
they hold for art education. 

Emergence of the United States as a World Potver 

During the period from World War I to the present, the United 
States has moved from a stage of youthful and insular vigor to a 
position of great power and strength. Although other nations are 
larger in size and population or in natural resources or over-all 
technical accomplishments, the United States is the acknowledged 
leader of the free world possessing power to a degree unequalled in 
all the world's history. This we know ; what we do not generally 
realize are the responsibilities that must accompany power if it 
is to be wisely used. 

In its new role as a world power, the United States is in a 
position to affect the cultural development of practically every other 
country in the world. Most obviously, the strengthening of the arts 
in our national life would do a great deal to improve our image for 
people in other countries. This would give them some assurance of 
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an enlightened use of the power we wield. In this respect, a 
strengthening of the arts can be looked at as a matter of enlightened 
self-interest. 

As the leading nation of the free world, our actions will affect 
the direction of many countries, especially those that are techno- 
logically uhderdeveloped. Countries that move quickly from ^ 
primitive to a machine culture must discard outworn social patterns, 
alter others, and develop many new ones. There is considerable 
evidence that such countries are attracted to developments that are 
of a technological and materialistic nature. They have shown too 
great a willingness to follow a course leading to material impov- 
erishment by throwing away rich traditions without ever trying to 
build anything in their places. This is not a recommendation for the 
sentimental preservation of traditions that a new way of life in- 
evitably outmodes. It is a plea for developing a model balancing 
concerns for humanistic traditions and scientific advances. The 
United States is in an excellent position to be such a model. If this 
is done, the effects on the rest of the world would be incalculable. 

Growth of Science and Technology 

We live in an age of remarkable scientific and technical ac- 
complishments. We can probe the inner secrets of nature, cf life 
itself; we can explore the macrocosm and the microcosm; we can 
communicate with any part of the world almost instantaneously; 
we receive radio signals 30 million miles away from a spacecraft 
that man can have launched. A large percentage of the diseases 
that have scourged mankind for cenf ies have been brought under 
control. While we have the technic«l means for raising enough 
food to eradicate hunger, for supplying all peoples with sufficient 
goods to ensure a comfortable standard of living, we also possess 
the means for instant and complete annihilation of the human race. 
Our understanding of nature provid^^s us with control over our 
world and things in it that was undreamed of even a few years ago. 
Let us look more closely at some specific aspects of our scientific 
and technological developments. 

The first Industrial Revolution, which began about two hundred 
years ago, was characterized by the development of power-driven 
machinery to perform operations previously done by hand. In a 
real sense, power machinery is an extension of the human arm, for 
it replaces human effort. 

The use of energy sources is not new. Man ha.s, for centuries, 
made use of water to run mills, animals to transport himself and 
his goods, and wind to fill sails whether in ships or windmills. But 
these sources were always limited in amount and often unpre- 
dictable. It is the tapping of the vast energy sources of the world — 
coal, oil, the atom — that makes possible power on a large scale. 
Putting this energy to productive use has resulted in the present 
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high standard of living, for it is as if each of us had many servants 
for producing articles of wear and use, running automobiles, air* 
planes, and trains, and operating household appliances. 

The utilization of power sources has revolutionized the nature 
of work. Whereas a craftsman might with hand methods produce a 
chair or table after several days of work, a machine in the same time 
can turn out hundreds — or thousands — of chairs and tables. In the 
machine, however, complex methods must be broken down into 
many and simple steps. Because machines are best suited to repeti- 
tive operations, mass production and standardization are logical 
outcomes. Men are needed to tend machines. The tasks they per- 
form, therefore, derive in a large part, from the nature of Uie 
machine. We have assembly lines a^^d piece work. Fifty— or five 
hundred — people can be engaged in )»,x>ducing a table, each person 
being responsible for only a small part or step in the total job. 
Work is fragmented. In fact, a particular worker may not even see 
the relation of his operation to the finished product. 

Fragmentation of work, to a certain point, greatly increases 
efficiency. Along with availability of unlimited power and mass 
production, it has meant shorter hours of work, high pay, and an 
increased standard of living. 

The first Industrial Revplution has been followed by the second : 
The machine, first an extension of the human arm> has become an 
extension of the human brain. This has been accomplished through 
the development of electronic devices that "remember" and operate 
automatically. We now have gigantic computers and thinking ma- 
chines capable of prodigious feats. Whereas a power machine may 
do the work of a thousand or ten thousand laborers, a computer 
can do the work of 1,000 or 10,000 clerks and mathematicians. The 
first Industrial Revolution has made the laborer and the craftsman 
obsolete. The second Industrial Revolution is in the process of mak- 
ing comparable groups, such as bookkeepers and administrative 
assistants, obsolete. Furthermore, electronic machines are well on 
the way toward developing the capacity ''to become teachable, 
acquire experience, form judgments, and take initiative.'' The 
effects of ttiese developments are incalculable. Our lives will be 
altered in more ways than we can predict. 

As science extends its exploratior^s and as its findings are trans- 
lated into technical developments, its influence in our lives increases. 
As fewer people are required to produce what is needed for living, 
the number and percentage of persons engaged in service functions 
is increasing. As men push further into the secrets of nature and as 
diversity of interest and activity increases, we become more nar- 
rowly specialized. As the tempo of change accelerates, we become 
more mobile and rootless. As the size of enterprises increases and 
responsibilities become more complex, the role of the individuaJ is 
diminished. All of us are changed and affected in many ways. 
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As a result, science and technology enjoy remarkable prestige. 
We see in them the means of extending knowledge and control, of 
increasing our comfort and well-being. They have become basic to 
our survivtJ — economic and political as well as physical. Vast sums 
of money are made available for science and technology. A sub- 
stantial amount of our earnings goes to the support of scientific and 
technical advances, whether in the taxes we pay, the products we 
purchase, or the services we buy. This is an age of science ; we have 
made it so. 

The benefits of science and technology are many and easy to per- 
ceive. What is not so readily perceived is the price we pay. No 
change is without ils effects; every benefit exacts its price. In our 
support of science a *d technology we have endangered other values. 
Science is based rationality and objectivity, on immediate or 
ultimate utility. In supporting these values, we have neglected or 
' ignored the sensory and subjective. It is not that the bases of 

science are not important; rather, it is that our preoccupation with 
' them leads to grave cultural imbalance. Sir Kenneth Clark, the 

\ English critic, has said: ''Science is not so much a soil in which 

art will not grow, as a rival crop/* 
* Technological growth affects the way we look at and deal with 

people. In the face of gigantic machines, the efforts of any individ- 
l ual seem small and puny. No one person can compete with these 

^ great mechanisms. Individual effort in many situations seems un- 

important; the individual seems insignificant. He feels little re- 
I sponsibility toward himself, hin job, or his fellow man. In such 

^ cases the machine is a great dehumanizer. To illustrate this point, 

\ we need only recall the gigantic atrocities of this century— certainly 

on a larger scale than ever before and, for the most part, carried on 
I by persons in technologically advanced countries. 

I Few problems are as formidable as those presented. by science 

1 and technology. These problems have special meaning and urgency 

1 for art education. Our preoccupation with science and technology 

has created a grave cultural imbalance. No culture is sound— or 
great— without a balance between the material and spiritual, the 
objective and the subjective. This is because each needs and sup- 
ports the other. Science needs the humanizing qualities of the arts. 
The arts need the sciences in order that they be deeply rooted in the 
life of the times. The great task facing us is to give to the arts a 
status equal to that of science and technology, in education as well 
as in the culture generally. 

EaUtbliahment of a High Standard of Living 

An obvious fruit of science and technology is the establishment 
of a high standard ot living. The control we have learned through 
science and the strength we have gained from mechanization have 

ERIC ; 
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enabled us to work less and live better. As a nation, we are well 
clothed; we eat well (often better than we should) ; we have auto- 
mobiles, radios, televisions, freezers, and washing machines ; we are 
prodigious and energetic travelers. There are, unfortunately, in- 
dividuals and groups in this country who have not shared in this 
high standard of living, but this is because we are further ahead 
scientifically and technologically . than socially. 

With less energy needed to earn a living, we have more time left 
for aesthetic or intellectual pursuits. If living a "fine" life takes 
time, we are in a better position than ever to lead that life. How- 
ever, much of the time saved through a shorter workweek is used 
in other ways. Increasingly, people live considerable distances from 
their work, many men hold two jobs, there are community demands 
of various sorts. But, apart from this, most people have more dis- 
cretionary time than did their parents or grandparents. Each 
decides whether to use it for constructive endeavors or for waste. 

The danger we face is that -ve can become preoccupied with 
material possessions. There seems no limit to the devices that can 
be produced to enhance living. By changing styles, manufacturers 
of everything from motor cars to toasters encourage us to throw 
away old models before they are worn out and buy new ones. The 
criterion we are urged to apply is not whether a particular product 
works well, or is aesthetically pleasing, but whether or not it is the 
latest model. Valid standards become secondary or nonexistent. 
There is, on the one hand, the possibility of engaging in a full rich 
life. On the other hand, we have the prospect of being over- 
whelmed by material concerns and judgin^i chings and evt^^ts only 
by their utility. 

Position of Art in the Culture 

Refreshing signs of lively and healthy interest in the arts can 
be noted. At the same time we are surrounded by evidences of an 
appallingly low level of taste. 

There has been a noticeable improvement in our cultural climate 
as contrasted with five or ten years ago. One of the obvious signs 
is the number and excellence of art books that are being published. 
Art centers are springing up in all parts of the country. Increasingly, 
contemporary artists have the opportunity to show their works. 
Many patrons of art have appeared. A reci^nt development is the 
appointment, in 1968, of a Federal Advisory Committee in the Arts 
to study ways in which the government can stimulate and support 
the arts. At this writing, sixteen states have set up art groups to 
make recommendations for arts programs. These developments do 
not seem so remarkable when it is realized that in many other coun- 
tries the government carries on a program of support of the arts. 
However, in view of the historic disregard by our government at 
all levels for the arts, this support is encouraging to say the least. 
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In addition, there is a substantial increase in participation in the 
various arts— in theater and music groups, in craft clubs, in 
"Sunday'' painting. The performance level" is not always high, but 
the movement generally is vigorous and healthy. All in all, we have 
taken steps towards the view that the arts must be both supported 
and engaged in if the culture is to flourish. 

There are additional problems in viewing our general cultural 
climate. Many evidences of appalling conditions that we accept 
with no— or very little— question can be noted. Large portions of 
every American cit>' with their squalor, dirt, and blight are affronts 
to the senses. These conditions are getting worse rather than better. 
We project new sections of our cities with the same deadly monotony 
and disregard for the amenities of living as characterize the sections 
that have deteriorated beyond repair. 

We are equally insensitive to other visual aspects of our environ- 
ment. For the most part, television is a "vast wasteland." The 
design of many products is on a low level. Manufacturers and 
advertisers state that they are forced to produce at the level of the 
consumer. With practically all products aiming for larger markets, 
the level has a tendency to become lower. There seems to be no 
acceptance of responsibility for raising the level of taste. What this 
amounts to is that the most affluent society in the world cannot 
afford attractiveness in its surroundings — and does not care. It 
Appears that in a large segment of our lives the pressures for 
materialism outweigh other, and more valid, values. 

The Educational Cumate 

Our educational climate is equally complex and needs assessing 
as to its implications for teaching. Some factors in the educational 
climate are new; others have been with us for some time. Their 
full implications have neither been explored nor accepted. 

Education for All Youth 

The goal that all American youth should be educated has been 
accepted for some time. But we have fallen short of achieving this. 
The number of dropouts at the secondary level remains high. It is 
not limited to students who are poor academically: Many school 
dropouts are potentially high achievers for whom education holds 
no interest. This is a paradoxical situation, for the technologically 
advanced state of our culture demands an increasingly high level 
of education. 

At the secondary level, education for all youth has had little 
impact on art education. Only a small percentage of students 
enroll in art classes. There are two major reasons for this. First, 
art is usually an elective. As in the culture, art is not considered 
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important except for those students who have special aptitude or 
those who have difficulty with academic subjects. Secondly, all too 
few art programs at the secondary level are planned to appeal to 
the general student. 

In order to make education meaningful so far as art is con- 
cerned, we must increase our efforts to have art included as part 
of the secondary education for all students. Our secondary schools 
cannot continue to turn out ''artistic illiterates" anymore than they 
can be responsible for students who cannot read or write. We must 
reconstruct our secondary courses to make them appropriate to 
the general student. At the same time we must plan and provide 
instruction for the artistically gifted student. 

Need far Continuing Education 

The rate of change demands that education be continued far 
beyond former requirements. Many professional people return to 
college, universities, or special institutes for courses that will keep 
them abreast of new developments. Continuing education has be- 
come a technological necessity. At the same time, there has been a 
widening of cultural horizons. The demand for art courses for 
adults has increased sharply. Indeed, if one examines the course 
offerings available to adults he will be surprised by the extent of 
art courses. For the most part, however, these have been organized 
and carried on rather haphazardly with little study of the precise 
needs of an adult group. Continuing education in the visual arts 
represents a new frontier for art education. 

Some Current Pressures and Emphases in Our Schools 

Returning to formal education, we can note some of the current 
pressures and emphases that exist as well as their dangers and 
potentials for art. 

In the fierce competition of the cold war, science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages have been linked to our international position 
— indeed to our survival. As a result, there have been increasing 
emphases on these subjects; more students have been required to 
take them, and at more levels. There is no denying their importance, 
but this in no way limits or lessens the importance of the arts. 
However, in many school systems, the additional time for science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages has been taken from the arts 
classes either in whole or in part. Thus, the cultural danger arising 
from the imbalance discussed above is also present in education. In 
the case of the arts in education, the imbalance already existed. 
These developments arc making worse an already bad situation. 
Art teachers need to continue to press at all levels for the values 
inherent in their subject — and to demonstrate them in their classes. 
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There is an increasing awareness of the importance of educating 
the emotions along with the intellect, but little, if anything, is 
being done about it. At the present time, the pressures for educa- 
tional reform are largely on the intellectual side, and arguments 
that the emotions need training remain unheard. Furthermore, the 
training of the intellect is more demonstrable than is the education 
of the emotions, and the results lend themselves to both observation 
and evaluation. In fact, since the beginning of the modem period. 
Western education has been concerned almost entirely with the 
intellect, and the necessity of dealing directly with emotions is 
new and baffling. 

We can be sure that, in the years ahead, more will be said about 
the need for educating the emotions. To art teachers this presents a 
real opportunity, for the bases of art are primarily emotional and 
the maturing of the emotional life is one of the major outcomes of 
successful art instruction. But we also need, as art teachers, to 
point out that these values exist and to demonstrate them. 

One major aspect of the current educational re-eramination is 
the emphasis on excellence, on demanding from all students a high 
level of performance. Much recent experimentation has underlined 
the fact that people at all levels can learn at a more rapid rate than 
they generally do and that a higher level of performance is 
within their grasp. Put another way, much teaching is inefficient 
and mediocre. 

Any conscientious art teacher knows that this applies to art. 
An uncomfortable percentage of teaching is poor and probably 
hinders a student as much as it helps him. In addition, several 
prevalent practices in art lend themselves to poor teaching practices 
and to mediocre or poor products. The first of these is the materials 
approach in art where the emphasis is placed on manipulation of and 
experimentation with various media. It is not being suggested 
here that experimentation is not a valid emphasis in art teaching. 
However, experimentation is a sound approach only if it leads to 
experiences in depth, is a means of discovering possibilities that 
are developed intensively, and is a means rather than an end. In 
much practice, experimentation is made an end in itself; students 
are provided with a succession of different media that they manipu- 
late in a desultory way. The resulting experiences are at best only 
superficial and the products are without quality. In many school 
systems it is quite impossible to differentiate between work done 
by fourth-graders and that done by senior high students. When 
that is true, growth in art cannot have taken place. 

A second practice leading to mediocrity is the unthinking accept- 
ance of everything— and anything— a student does. This is a dis- 
tortion of the basically sound principle that "the experience is more 
important than the product.'' But this does not mean that we should 
ignore the product. In fact, the product is usually an accurate 
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indicator of the quality of the experience that led to it. Process and 
product are so intertwined that if we ignore one we affect the other. 
Being human, most students, if left to themselves, work at levels 
below that of which they are capable. The art work of any individ- 
ual must be his own, but if he is not helped to give his work direc- 
tion he will net— unless very highly motivated— develop it himself. 
Many teachers have, in effect, not functioned as teachers but merely 
as suppliers of materials. This is not enough; the alternative is 
not, of course, domination of idea and technique. But guidance, 
leadership, cooperation, suggestions, and occasional prodding are 
all part of the techniques of teaching. And standards must be set 
m terms of what each individual is capable of— and he must be 
helped to achieve these standards. 

A large amount of excellent art work at all levels is produced in 
American schools. But with the current emphasis on excellence and 
the present posture of art education in pressing its claims for more 
consideration in the school program, it behooves all art teachers to 
examine the quality of the art experience they provide their 
students. In actuality, this is a distinctly secondary reason : We 
owe our students as qualitative a program as we can provide. If a 
high quality is not achieved and maintained, we have no right to ask 
that our program be extended or even continued. 

Concern for creativity in education is not new; what is new is 
the extent of the concern. A number of factors have combined to 
make educators more aware of the importance of creativity. The 
increase in pressures toward, regimentation and conformity and 
the growing realization of the limitations of the current indexes 
of intelligence are two of these factors. Many firmly established 
practices are being abandoned ; approaches in all subjects are being 
restudied. For art teachers, this is good news, for we have pro- 
claimed the importance of creativity in education for half a century 
and have pioneered in making it operational in school practice. Art 
teachers have never maintained that they— or their subject^had 
a corner on creativity. Even though it will be of more general cur- 
ricular concern in the years ahead, art tearhers will know that the 
potentials for creativity in the visual arts are probably greater 
than in any other subject. We may. have lost some of our unique- 
ness, but none of our importance. 

The Position of Art in Education— Summary and Prospects 

The present position of art in education can be summed up as 
being somewhat uncertain. With all of education undergoing ex- 
amination and with both objectives and methods being modified, 
the future of art in the school program is difficult to predict. 

Furthermore, the context out of which art education arises ^the 

field of art, the culture, and education— all present paradoxes which 
give few definite clues for the future. To a considerable degree, art 
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education can be what we make it. We can set a course—and 
pursue it. 

The need for art education has never been greater. Our society 
must have the subjective and humanizing values of the arts to 
balance the objectivity and materialism of science and technology. 
At the same time, the stress on individuality which is basic to the 
arts IS essential in an age of regimentation and conformity. 

One of the major recent innovations in education is the introduc- 
tion of teaching machines. Their efficiency has already been demon- 
strated m several areas. There is every likelihood that their number 
and use in education will increase greatly in the coming decades. 
Thus, a greater part of education will be depersonalized and will 
lack the warmth of personal relations. This development under- 
scores the importance of art with its human concerns and values. 

The current situation of art in the culture presents contradic- 
tions and paradoxes. The high prestige of science, supported as it 
IS by our political and economic life, diverts interest and energy 
from art. Although much excellent work is being done in com- 
mercial and industrial arts, the general level of products in these 
fields IS low. During the last twenty years, and especially during the 
last five, there has been an unparalleled ground swell of interest in 
all arts— theater, music, dance, and the visual arts. It is still too 
early to say how far-reaching this will be, but the signs generally 
are favorable. That this broad cultural interest will extend itself 
to education is reasonable but by no means certain, for in education 
there is also a paradoxical situation. While utterances in education 
place great emphasis on humanistic goals, major support is being 
given to science, mathematics, and foreign languages. On the 
positive side, there is a growing realization of the importance of 
creativity in life and education. 

A fluid situation presents both possibilities and dangers. Th^ 
former exist for those who are quick to grasp the implications of 
change, who seek creatively to develop new constructs, and who do 
not hesitate to discard outmoded ideas and practices. The latter 
exist for those who see change as a threat and wish to maintain the 
status quo. Imaginative planning is needed now in art education 
We must remember that the great times are the dangerous times— 
and a great potential for art education exists in the difficult period. 

New direction will be developed, not by a few people but by the 
large mass of art teachers working on a day-to-day basis with their 
classes. Directions may be suggested— and this report has that as 
an objective— but these are given their ultimate test in the class- 
rooms and in the sensibilities of the students. Ingenious teachers 
can give life and meaning to theory and can develop other sugges- 
tions for direction as well. In short, this is an important time for 
all who believe in art education. There are more than enough 
jobs for all to do. 
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The Popular Emergence op the Visual 

One of the distinctive conditions of the twentieth century has 
been the popular emergence of the visual, not only in art but as an 
aspect of technology as well. Visual constructions have become 
an essential aspect of contemporary living. Sensory images have 
pre-empted the earlier channels of discursive communication. 
Images have tended to displace words. The old proverb that ''one 
picture is worth a thousand words" has literally come true. More- 
over, the picture is no longer a simple illustration, but a vast visual 
spectacle that has been imposed on the natural landscape, leading 
to a reorientation of man's image of himself. 

The growth of the visual developed gradually throughout the 
rise of technology. This growth has enabled society to keep pace 
with the tumultuous and demanding conditions of change that are so 
characteristic of modem living, Man, in devising a newer, differing 
set of symbolic systems, provided not only a surer method for coping 
with his surroundings, but a dependency on these visual responses^ 
The elements of art have become indispensable tools for our highly 
complex civilization in addition to being the stuff of beauty and 
expression. 

We are faced with dynamic and at times confusing images. The 
visual impressions we experience reflect a radical change in the 
appearance of our environment. Until recently, most man-made 
images were confined to humanly dimensioned works of art, decora- 
tive crafts, and comparatively modest alterations of natural land- 
scape. Art possessed an intimate and particular appeal. Even the 
grandiose scenes and monumentality of the Egyptian djmasties, 
Periclean Athens, and the Renaissance were experienced through a 
sense of human scale and understandable proportion. 

Art, in addition to ritual and m3rth, provided a complement to 
the infinity and variety of nature. The forms it created captured 
some of its mystery and wonder as well. It transformed that 
wonder into an understandable dimension through visual sjrmbols. 
These in turn created their own order. Only through the visions 
of art did man devise new physical sights as a relief from the in- 
herent chaos of nature. The power and mastery of a Parthenon or a 
heroic statue of David or a brilliant fresco were essentially S3nnbolic 
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of a conquest of nature. Today, symbolic aspects are giving way to 
an actual change that is challenging nature in force and scope. With 
the advent of the Industrial Revolution, we are engaged in a 
gigantic effort to transform the face of the land. This not only 
startles our eyes, it rudely destroys some of the earlier relationships 
of art to its natural surroundings and creates a bewildering pano- 
rama of impressions. New assessments and evaluations are re- 
quired so that the role of art can accommodate a newer and more 
appropriate philosophical "entente cordiale." Our acceptance of 
art is strongly influenced by the visual environment. The environ- 
ment itself acts in a variety of ways, ranging from one extreme — 
when it spurs the imagination, inspiring new aesthetic concepts and 
forms — ^to the other — acting as a detriment and inhibiting chal- 
lenge, limiting or destroying aesthetic experience. 

The Technological Environment 

Today our landscape is basically artificial. It dwarfs our sense 
of individuality as it expands our se^ase of power. The old fear of the 
implacable forces of nature has been largely dispelled. We collect 
what is left of the virgin land and safeguard it in national parks 
much as we do the dwindling wildlife. We live more and more in a 
manufactured enclosure that permits the introduction of nature 
only through a potted geranium or packaged lawns. 

Tremendous n;achines gouge out the side of mountains or move 
countless acres of earth to make the measured mile. Vertical pylons 
play a visual counterpoint against the ongoing miles of wire, while 
the complex components of a launching pad or an oil well are 
intricately silhouetted against a mute sky. Disjointed images of 
color, mass, and light mark the anchorless shopping centers that 
were onion fields. A warehouse packed with thousands of similar 
objects kicks across the retina like a freight train loaded with 
hundreds of identical late model cars. 

These sights are the inherent image of an industrialized and 
urbanized culture. "There is an aesthetic of units and series, as 
well as the aesthetic of the unique and non-repeatable." Lewis 
Mumf ord, who has long been a keen observer, points to the need for 
recognizing these contemporary images and interpreting their 
visual order "of machines and instruments, with their hard sur- 
faces, their rigid voluii . and their stark shapes.'' 

The new landscape has a fundamental influence on the develop- 
ment and direction of visual forms. As Gyorgy Kepes says, "The en- 
vironment of man living today has a complexity which cannot be 
compared with any environment of any previous age. The sky- 
scrapers, the street with its kaleidoscopic vibration of colors, the 
window displays with their multiple mirroring images ... the motor 
cars (all) produce a dynamic simultaneity of casual impres- 
sion. . . This simultaneity may bring about the confusion and 
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merging of aesthetic values. Visual enviro ment and the symbols 
of art become interchangeable. They become the shared images of 
a mass consciousness requiring social approval in order to be 
enjoyed. Aesthetic experience becomes attenuated like so many of 
.he other daily encounters. Technical improvisation becomes the 
philosophical order of the day rather than individual discovery 
procedural aspects of experience become more impoilant than its 
substance. For instance, in discussing material for television pres- 
entation, the producer generally asks the question, "Is it OK for 
TV? not "Is it good in itself?" Similarly, in other visual forms 
the superficial appearances 'and the underlying quest for mass suc- 
cess become the popular determinants of form. There is a blending 
of technics, commerce, and art that blurs distinctions between good 
and bad art. Aesthetic factors are pressed into ilUfitting practical 
molds or momentary improvisations. 

The new environmental conditions of vision are qu:te different 
from the older aspects of nature. The unordered world of nature 
has now been opposed by the geometiy of man-made vistas. This 
has its consequences in a variety of ways. We cannot walk down a 
street without bein'f accosted by an omnipresent intensity of visual 
experience. A changing configuration of posters, signs, marquees, 
window displays, electric lights, and neon color make their presence 
felt through infinitely variegated patterns. Billboards blatantly 
blare their messages substituting dulcet semblances for the natural 
vision of landscapa. Magazines and newspapers edify their readers 
by becoming pictorial compendiums and disseminate information 
through striking layout and visual blurbs. The camera reflects an 
omniscience akin to an eariier iconography. Motion pictures have 
expanded the scope of visual experience once limited to didactic 
Illustration. The ubiquitous television set has invaded the privacy 
of the home. It has captured the collective eye which has sur- 
rendered to a willing bondage. 

Painting, sculpture, architecture, and the various other fine 
arts have been spurred on to amazing quantities of works. We have 
what Andr6 Malraux refers to as "a museum without walls." We 
can enter it at our leisure; in fact, we are constantly subjected to 
its abundancy. Art, even when viewed skeptically by the public, 
has become a standard, everyday ej.perience at home, at work, and 
at school. Unfortunately, art forms are usually paced to a "do it 
by the numbers" philosophy or easily digested and cursory apprecia- 
tion. The overriding and indiscriminate theme today might be 
summed up in, "Everything is art. You, too, can be an artist!" 

Science, Technology, and Their Influence 
IN THE Visual World 

It is in the applied fields of art that we most often experience 
this new imagery. An endless visual reservoir has been tapped to 
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provide us with supposedly satisfying and functionally necessary 
images. Art is manufactured rather titan created. It becomes a 
commodity to be exploited — ^to assist in production and sales, to 
decorate and ^mrich our surroundings. The resulting sight is 
frequently one of agitation and ferment 

Our dynaipic visual environment has kept pace with the growing 
need for nonverbiJ communication. During the preceding nine- 
teenth century, when the tempo of living moved at a slower pace, 
the verbalized idea, the book as knowledge, the deliberate weighing 
of pros and cons prior to taking action was a proper manner of 
response. Discursive behavior was a fitting interaction between 
man and environment. With the radical change Uiat accompanied 
scientific discoveries this reliance on the discursive had to be mod- 
ified, if not abandoned. Twentieth century civilization has become 
a vast and intricate complex of industry, technological organization, 
mass mercantilism, and packed urban living. Earlier and simpler 
relationships employing muscle or horsepower gave way to the 
present dependency upon machines. Earlier introspected behavior 
has changed into the modem spontaneous aptitude for surface 
appearances and reflex action. The machine dominates the con- 
temporary mind. Facts of American living and the atticudes that 
are developed appear to bear this out. Our button-pui^limg outiook 
is central to current forms of living. We acquiesce, either with 
eager naivete, neutral understanding, or imposed tolerance. We 
unconsciously accept the preponderant sway of technology even 
while we consciously may reject many of its dehumanizing 
influences. 

In any case, man has altered his relationship to his environment 
He utilizes a mechanical complexity by which he can better control 
and manipulate the forces .tbout him. This has resulted in a con- 
comitant alteration in human psychologiad (and physical as well) 
reaction that is necessary in mechanical operations. Speed, change, 
clarity, and sure:iess of function are operating corollaries of a me- 
chanical situation. A culture growing out of technics calls for 
instinctuiU and reflex action in order to ensure smooth functioning. 
The visual image with its innate sensory qualities is one of the 
means through which this kind of behavior may be developed. 

In order to integrate man into the gears and energies of the 
machine, society evolved a firmer tropism toward the visual. Physio- 
logically, man's visual apparatus permits a diversified and intense 
intake of data. The configurations of vision are succinct, deariy 
experienced and easily recognized. Though individual perceptions 
might differ, we have sufiicient agreement so that there is a common 
denominator of understanding. It is possible to respond directiy. 
The average unsophisticated visual experience and reaction may be 
simply plotted and largely predicted within known statistical prob- 
ability. As a result, society can build its factories, lay out its cities. 
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produce its products, enjoy its decorative arts, and mechanically 
travel the earth's surface without creating a cha^ of bewildering 
contradictions. This is often accomplished at the expense of the 
nonutilitarian values of art There is rarely a real work of art or 
a lasting authentic expression in the popular mode« Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, there is a quickening of the aesthetic pulse. There is recogni- 
tion that many art forms stem from the visual sense. These visual 
expressions possess a nearly universal significance which tran»* 
verses spoken language and surmounts political and social bound- 
aries. They also possess the added quality of enhancement and 
decoration. This provides an aura of psychological acceptance. By 
means of art there is a more conducive and attractive atmosphere 
in which people can function. The visual in thic zi^r.T^ has become 
the Esperanto language— a discourse with the felt emd ^>:e visible. 
However, this can occur only if the basic integrity '«>f the expression 
is not compromised by impinging on commercid aAd other extra- 
neous considerations, 
t Much earlier in Mstory, primitive man created an art of potent 

i imagery. Art was inextricably interwoven into the very fabric of 

\ his culture; it served not only as an expressive channel but as the 

\ psychological means for involvement with nature. We have re- 

i turned, in a manner of speakin^Ti to this image making as a necessity 

of contemporary living. The return has been prompted by prag- 
matic values. Visual improvisation has become an instrument of 
\ technical progress. 

; Varying Ck)NCEFnoNS op Art 

It "WM virtual symbolic value that characterized earlier visual 
images. Symbols portrayed a reality that was complete in itself. 
The bisons on the cave wall of Altamira possessed a magical reality 
I for the creator and his audience. In Egypt the statue of Pharaoh 

t was the living embodiment of that divine figure. The ancient art 

I works did not clearly distinguish between reality and imitation ; 

there was an indeterminacy that permitted the work to possess its 
r own sense of being. This was changed with the Greeks when their 

art symbols became abstract conceptions as well as concrete forms. 
The philosophical ideas removed the symbol from its role of prime 
\ and active meaning. At this poi jt ritual became religion, myth the 

' beginnings of philosophy and science, while art develop^ as a 

dependent image of beauty. Art was divested of its immediate and 
direct properties as a means of apprehending and expressing real- 
ity. Intermediate forces of ^'reason" and ^'beauty'' beca^rae neces- 
sary for confronting works of art. These same forces took over as 
the basic cqnditions for understanding and utilizing the arts: A 
Byzantine fresco was beautiful becat ^ it was a reflection of Chris- 
^ tian religious ardor, a Renaissance painting had significance because 
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it was a sensuous extension of the mathematical laws of perspective, 
an academic painting of the nineteenth century was highly regarded 
because it demonstrated a Victorian notion of propriety, sentiment, 
and beauty. In a similar manner, a designed object in today's world 
haa significance and aesthetic worth because it captures the spirit 
and the function of its times. The sleek, streamlining of an airplane 
fuselage bespeaks the speed and aerodynamic principles of flight 
while the lines, colors, and textures of home furnishings reflect our 
affluence and love of convenience. The symbolic values of the visual 
object are never aesthetically independent They have antecedent 
causes and can be comprehended only through adjunctive meanings 
supplied by industry, science, or any of the other determining forces 
of the culture. This is the underlying understanding of popular con- 
ceptions of art 

The idea of art conceived as an instrumental value has prompted 
many of the leading artists of the modem period to reject the 
underlying philosophical structure and styles of earlier periods. 
The technical developments in graphic representation during the 
nineteenth century permitted the artist to divest himself of his 
didactic function. He no longer was the visual echo of the ideas 
of the church or government He was free to create within tlie 
pure spaces of symbolic visions. For example, Cizanne sought a 
visual means that was not beholden to anything but visual structure. 
Similarly, Monet translated light into color and atmospheric values, 
while Van Gogh distilled the emotional essence of life directly into 
the sensuous medium of paint. This led to twentieth century aes- 
thetic exploration and visual experimentation. Once again the 
symbols of the visual arts have become independent images, non- 
rational but valid configurations. The fine arts have attempted to 
recreate an untrammeled perception of the forces that give sub- 
stance to life, not necessarily denying the laws of logic but suggest- 
ing that there is a multiplicity of ways for arriving at truth, 
through sensuous form as well as through abstract formulations. 

Though technology has engendered a fearsome mechanical im- 
position on our lives, it is not an inappropriate condition for our 
century. Despite the sharpness of the industrial scene, there is a 
sense of power and what could be an intrinsically satisfying plan of 
achievement. Process and engineered efficiency possess a beauty of 
their own. The attendant arts of advertising and design provide 
intriguing c^iallenges to bring together the aesthetic instincts of 
modem man with his trading, manufacturing, and social propensi- 
ties. Technology is not only a source for products and wealth, it is 
also a fundamental source of philosophical understanding as well 
as a generator of creative visual form today. 

Educators have used the visual image as a means of instmc- 
tional communication, as an aid in teaching. Not only method but 
^ the very architecture of our schools has been revamped. The legacy 
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of the nineteenth century, of the schoolhouse with the red brick 
fasade and stilted fenestration, has given way to the striking school 
building of today with its colorful use of exciting construction 
materials. Varying textured facades, halls and doors of glass, brick, 
tile, wood, and metal offer attractive and inviting areas in which 
to learn. The classroom itself has become a focal point of visual 
learning with large bulletin boards, display cases, and the parallel 
stress on pictorially effective teaching aids. Textbooks have been 
designed into visually animated tracts with handsome illustrations, 
eye-catching color, and provocative graphs. The rapid growth of 
audiovisual education has added another dimension to learning. We 
are at the the beginning of a new "mechanized era" in education 
where knowledge is automatically presented to masses of students. 
Teaching machines have become important considerations in the 
teaching process, its philosophical tenets, the basis for new and 
changing outlooks, all of which influences visual forms. 

No doubt, our educational method will evolve and assume dif- 
fering appearances, most likely visual. Though audiovisual educa- 
tion is a necessity, it would be extremely harmful to elevate this 
approach without examining the probable consequences, both psy- 
chologically and aesthetically. Thus far, there has to be a genuinely 
positive value orientation toward audiovisual education. In any 
case, the newer methods of teaching through mechanical aids and 
programed learning are a reality now. The features of its abstract 
and remote controls will shape its own values, aesthetic and other, 
wise, as it unfolds in the future. What is of significance for our 
concern is that education becomes subject to the concept of a de- 
signed world. 

The Designed Environment 

The idea of a measured and controlled world is widely accepted 
today. The recognition of needs is calculated against the conditions 
in the environment and the social mood. These are then subjected 
to man's analytical and creative attributes. The result is a product 
that answers certain individual needs and at the same time keeps 
the wheels of the culture's spiritual and economic complexes operat- 
ing in an ascending spiral. The man who accomplish'^ s this in the 
visual sphere is the designer. He is one of the key indi\.durJs in the 
contemporary world of technology and commerce— the shaper of its 
appearances. He not only reflects a designed surface, he influences 
the internal concepts of his culture as well. He is not only the 
practical architect of the visually functional structure, he also en- 
gages in cultural midwifery when new forms are bom. The designer 
reflects one of the modem beliefs in the efficacy of planning. In the 
final analysis his vision pxesupposes a Utopian concept of an ordered, 
beautiful world that responds automatically to the needs of an 
individual as they arise. Though Westem cultures have not arrived 
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fully at the automatic stage, the salubrious thinking of the designer 
is that this is simply a matter of planning and of time. There is a 
genuine and fundamental belief in the limitless possibilities of tech- 
nology and the ability to shape its products within an acceptable 
and pleasing aesthetic. 

The ideas of the Bauhaus are perhaps the most typical ideas of 
the new design outlook. The Bauhaus saw the new technical age as 
a radical departure, setting new challenges and demanding new 
solutions to problems. (Consequently, new forms had to be created. 
They insisted upon a functional foundation for design, arguing that 
the best visual solutions were those developed along the lines of 
manifest needs of a product. Given the conditions of twentieth 
century technology, the designer had a responsibility to identify 
functional aspects and appearances in a designed manner. The past 
was understood as a significant but finished condition that would 
offer no sanctuary for timid or conservative spirits. Rather, it is 
the technical, social, economic, and artistic trends of his own day 
that the designer would utilize as source material for his creations. 
In turn, these creations would reflect an honestly workable and 
aesthetic blend of materials. 

The Bauhaus philosophy insisted that the distinctions between 
the fine and the applied arts were artificial, that the various arts of 
painting, architecture, typography, furniture design, and photog- 
raphy were related efforts that had a base in rational design princi- 
ples. If these were identified and utilized, then a new sense of 
beauty could be developed: modem, functional, and not merely 
decorative. They insisted that it was as significant to design a good 
toy or a successful turbine as it was to sculpt a portrait or to paint 
an odalisque. They suggested that it was more appropriate to 
design an attractive, functional store front than it was to paint a 
spiritually thin or merely decorative picture. The Bauhaus was 
very influential. Its ideas pervaded the visual thinking of Europe 
and America. The influence was of an educational nature as well 
as artistic and philosophical. 

This vision of joining technology and aesthetics has had its 
most potent expression in the vork of architects and city planners. 
From the ideas of Sullivan that "form follows furetion" to the 
dymaxion hemisphere of Buckminster Fuller, architects have pro- 
ceeded to impose a new image on building. James Fitch character- 
izes this as "the first authentically original idiom since the twelfth 
century invention of the Gothic ... its originality arose, not from 
any isolated theory of form or taste, but in response to new forces 
which, convulsing modem life at every level, demanded adequate 
aesthetic expression." This expression has been fostered by such 
architects as Frank Lloyd Wright, Walter Gropius, Mies Van der 
Rohe, Le Corbusier, Pier-Luigi Nervi, and others. The toweriiig 
buildings of glass and steel, the exciting exhibition hall enclosures 
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^ with their intricate and space-defying structural engineering, and 

I the monumentally conceived edifices of reinforced concrete are the 

I synthesized versions of a contemporary designer's vision. The 

I economy of the environment as well as the political, social, and 

I aesthetic ideals find expression in these forms. 

I However, while the experience of these modem buildings affects 

>. us emotionally and intellectually, the greater majority of the man- 

f made landscape is sympathetically observed as a clutter of out- 
moded. substandard, indifferent, or profit^riented shapes. In fact, 
if the kindness is lifted, the scene can be seen as one of essential 
ugliness and vulgarity. This is contemptuous of the designer's ethic 

^ which embraces social commitment and planning. This is evident' 

I in the almost total lack of community cooperation with city plan- 

s ners. There is little doubt that business interests come before those 
of social welfare as expressed in design concepts. Consequently, the 

V planning activities of architects and "environmental specialists" are 

! subject to the veto power and uninformed taste of many public 
officials or profit-minded executives. 

I Design in America 

I As early as the latter part of the eighteenth century, Josiah 

I Wedgwood began to design objects for mass consumption. Peter 

£ Cooper, in his visionary way, added to this impetus by bringing to 

I America the controversial ideas that were generated in the indus- 

I trial England of his day. However, it was not until the advent of 

I machine production that the designer came into his own. Until the 

I Second World War much of the creative developments in this area 

r came from Europe, through the influence of the Bauhaus and the 

I designer-craftsmen of the Scandinavian countries. The work of 

X Breuer, Aalto, Petri, and Copier reflect the strong influences of 

I European Hpsijrn. However, since the war, the United States has 

I been spurred to a design consciousness^ that is both resourceful 

I and mature in its own way. Eero Saarinen, Charles Eames, George 

f Nelson, and Raymond Loewy are among the host of designers who 

I have worked or are now working in the United States. New produc 

I tion processes that are the genius of American inventiveness have 

I bred a freedom of form improvisation that is both refreshing in 

I scope and sound in design. Materials, tools, processes, and purposes 

^ are given a satisfying aesthetic form without violating the inherent 

I integrity of each. 

I In comparison with earlier times, design has been upgraded. As 

J an example, design in the automotive field has had at points classi- 

I cally functional form, though too often the gadgetry, status styling, 

I and flamboyant lines have overwhelmed the basic structural design 

I of cars. There are many other instances of visual planning: the 

I crisp patterns of an airport or a grain elevator, the graceful 
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rhythms of a racing sailboat or a new bridge, the textural pleasant- 
ries of contemporary fabrics or construction material for homes, or 
the sophisticated improvisations in every manner of household fix- 
ture. Scandinavian wood products or tableware, Italian pottery 
and fabrics, French clothing, and countless Japanese articles are 
only a few of the examples of well-designed goods that may be 
encountered in American stores and homes. The talents of diverse 
national groups are felt in a variety of ways, either directly through 
the products themselves and in visits by the designers or indirectly 
through influences of photographs, a World's Fair, and other means 
of mass communication. The sources for design are rich and wide- 
spread. At the same time, the impact is tentative and not sufficiently 
pervasive. The attitudes and satisfactions derived from good design 
are sporadic and unrelated. 

Given the general pattern of production and marketing, the 
designer finds that he is relatively insignificant in the over-all pic- 
ture. Unfortunately, he is not able to have that final and necessarily 
unequivocal word in his own area. The avalanche of unaesthetically 
formed products that flood the American market is repeated an- 
nually. Too often there is a cheapening of materials and a flam- 
boyant imposition of an image that is likely to catch the eye and 
open pocketbook. The only original quality in so much of popular 
design remains in the original matrix ; however, this becomes only a 
prototype with a peculiar lack of substance when machines produce 
quantities of imitations. All too often, the designer who remains 
successful in the mass market is not the one who is involved with 
intrinsic desism characteristics. Where intrinsic design features 
are given the attention they deserve, the product is usually so 
expensive that the average individual can not afford its purchase. 
Yet, within this glut of overproduction and low mass levels of 
aesthetic appreciation, a particular ethic of design has growii. 

There has been a growing interest in design on a mass scale. 
The visual manipulations of the professionals have met with a 
limited but encouraging popular attitude. When judgments have 
been informed and responsible, the designer has produced a visually 
commendable product. Craftsmanship and respect for aesthetic 
fundamentals may be experienced on a limited scale in the United 
States. Perhaps it is that the workings of democracy and the 
abundance of a productive land have not yet succeeded in making 
of Americans an artistic people. As is implied by John Kouwen- 
hoven, Americans are an adaptive and inventive people, their forms 
derived from a "vernacular" tradition. Their major effort is not 
in wrestling with the stubborn material of living in order to 
creatively transform it, but rather to modify the environment, 
stamping it as practical, efficient, and conducive to "happiness." 
The spread of a homogenous popular culture is an expected parallel, 
as is the mass education that supports these concepts and values. 
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i; Louis Kronenberger pinpoints this widespread but develop- 

i mentally equivocal characteristic. Speaking of the American in- 

ability to be an artistic people he informs us, "We are dedicated to 
r improvement— to improving our minds and our mousetraps, our 
I inventions and our diets." In being so dedicated to improvement, 

I "we neither ask nor care whether a thing needs to be improved, is 

I able to be improved, or qualifying as an improvement will neces- 

I sarily seem to benefit ... no matter how genuine was the original 

I impulse, or how sheerly commercial it is today, inventiveness has 

V become ingrained in our practice, and our source of constant pride; 

^' f even among the best of us — unless we are extremely vigilant — 

r it is now an influence on our taste." No matter how successful a car 

design may be one year, next year's model will supplant it. No 
f matter how proper and pleasing any designed object appears to be, 

I it will have a feeling of gadgetry about it and often a planned 

J obsolescence. The sense of tradition that is so vital in any artistic 

I process exists as no more than a transient style, on its way out 

^ before it is established. Quantity becomes a measure of worth, 

|: attractiveness of an object determined by how many own or 

^ desire it, not by any intrinsic attributes it may possess. Change is 

I seen in. shoddy or surface improvisation, the environmental forms 

tuned to instrumental rather than aesthetic concerns. 

Arthur Herzog comments on the products that are available in 
shopping centers, "But although women come to browse over an 
interesting variety of goods, the merchandise at a shopping center 
is highly standardized . . This is true despite the inventiveness. 
The article goes on to quote a leading designer, William Smith of 
Raymond Loewy-William Smith, Inc., "A single shopping center 
may have ten shoe stores, with only a hair's difference between 
their shoes. You might easily find the same item sold in twenty-five 
stores in a shopping center . . . consumer goods have reached a dead 
level of acceptance as a consequence of the stereotyped and repeti- 
tive character of the advertising." Thus, even when good design is 
a deliberately planned feature of a mass-produced article, the count- 
less repetitions of its shape defeat the aesthetic purpose. For it 
seems that the mature and sensitive mind is repelled by sheer num- 
bers. Uniqueness of artistic quality and the ability to appreciate 
it are limited somehow by the number of copies. If the ^ye is sub- 
jected to an endless reiteration of a particular beauty, it will soon 
tire of it. When this insistent and overriding sense of presence is 
multiplied by the abundance of the machine, the sensitive response 
is either complete indifference or active rejection. Even the average 
sensibility tends to reject "sameness"; yet the "vast wasteland" of 
cultural forms is an unpleasant truth. 
I Modem man is thus the helpless victim of a fantastic array of 

sensory experiences. Designers are also victims of this visual 
jumble for they must create within the driving competition that 
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leads to an enervating unleashing of popular visual material. The 
sensitive individual can detach himself from this optically fantastic 
menagerie; the indifferent person can ignore it. For the designer, 
it is the very stuff with which he communicates. As such, it presents 
an almost insurmountable obstacle to honest creative endeavor and 
becomes a hard, insensitive tool of economic exploitation and 
competition. 

We have developed an insatiable appetite for more, larger, or 
brighter images. Everyone is accosted at every turn: walking, 
driving, shopping, and traveling. There is a confusing kaleidoscope 
that is fed by endless spectrums of color, by geometries of designed 
space, by undulating masses of sculptured surfaces. Subtle and 
sensitive relationships may exist — a feeling for art. Yet this quality 
is drowned amidst the raucous and overwhelming quantity of the 
imagery. The aesthetic experience is vitiated by massive and insist- 
ent demands the environment makes upon his eyes and conscious- 
ness. Siegfried Kracauer evaluates this visual deluge when he says : 
In sum, we are submerged by pictures and at the same time 
prevented from really perceiving them. Pictures, as they are 
presented today, are like a veil between us and the visible world. 
Instead of tempting us to inquire into their contents, they dull 
the edges of our intellect and stifle our imagination. The habit 
of being exposed to them blinds us to the phenomena they 
render. Paradoxically, the more reproductions we see, the less 
we are able or willing to practice the art of seeing, with all that 
it implies in spontaneous responses. We are lulled into passivity, 
our perceptive faculties threaten to decline. The incessant flow 
of material from the assembly belt has the soporific effect of a 
drug, adding to the drowsiness which our mass kind of culture 
tends to spread. 

The very reason of efficiency and mass appeal that engendered 
the development of the visual image comes into jeopardy. There is 
a sensory exhaustion that often results in a lethargy of vital per- 
ception. The visual experience dangerously stresses mechanical 
responses, Man moves a notch closer to emulating the machine, the 
mass belt of reproduction conveying a surfeit of experience. In 
order to further stimulate jaded-looking and conditioned responses, 
the image becomes progressively bolder, cruder, and more shocking. 
It is against this backdrop as well as that if an idealistically formu- 
lated philosophy that the teaching of art has to be developed. 

Art Education and Art 

Art education hrja experienced a continuing though tenuous rela- 
tionship to the larger body of education. In many ways it has been 
shaped by pressures and concepts foreign to itself. Political, social, 
psychological, ftud pedagogical concerns have exerted influence. 
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Unlike other subject areas that are based upon the relatively stable 
structure of a particular discipline, the content of art education has 
been ambivalent and vague, frequently straying from the broad 
conditions that mold the nature of art. This may be due, in part, to 
the unstructured quality of art and the difficulty of designing an art 
curriculum. There is a stress on the inherent capacities of the indi- 
vidual teacher and trust in his knowledge of creative process. This 
trust is at once a fclessing and a convenient blind for what may be 
trivial content. Art education has developed an aU*encompassing 
and indiscriminate content. It frequently serves as a pipeline for 
the very surrounding culture that it purports to upgrade. 

From a most pessimistic view, art has become a toy. It is a 
diversion to while away bormg hours of leisure or it is thinly dis- 
guised as a tourist attraction, as, for instance, when a Sunday 
visit to one of the large urban museums or to Michelangelo's Pieta 
\ at the New York World's Fair is regarded as an experience that 

I' combines the elements of fun, holiday, travel, the carnival atmos- 

I phere, and circus attraction and is also paradoxically "good for your 

i mind — educational." The work of art is looked upon as a "thing," 
{ a commodity, rather than as an experience. The much publicized 

t visit of the Mona Lisa with the three-second viewing span is a good 

^ example of popular art experience. The so-called plebeian, under- 

I privileged, or disadvantaged social class tends to disparage or 

I ignore art when the meaning or mind set is not immediately given 

I or oriented in differing social directions. The stultification of con- 

f formity and material values directs the ovemhelming mass of the 

f middle class to sense art as a "frill or a fad." At the other end of 

^ the sociogram, upper social classes react by haughtily claiming a 

t spiritual kinship with the artist. This distinction is theirs by virtue 

"I of possession or by lionizing the artistic creator. Yet, the unvam* 

t ished truth, in many instances, of this otherwise facetious and 

I] shallow involvement, is the quest for social advantage. There is 

I also the characteristic element of handling art as a commodity to 

i be bought and sold, traded and generally quoted on the market. 

I Though these cultural and sociological images may be overdrawn 

I and harshly pessimistic, they probably deviate from the real ones 

f that exist in degree rather than in kind. It is necessary to recognize 

them before any effective educational hopes are to be realized. 
[ The creative artist still works within his self-imposed caul, 

otherwise he is subject to the seductions and blandishments of a 
thing-oriented society. Socially, as well as spiritually, the common 
\ American metier is essentially indifferent or hostile to art. Wiiere 

there is a small attempt to integrate art and environment, a momen- 
tary flurry of excitement marks the activity. Generally, it is lost 
again amidst the never-ending projection of garish main streets 
I and transient popular images. Though the schools have attempted 

to alleviate this, no one really assumes full responsibility. There 
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remains an anarchy of visual growth and an aesthetic sloth. Marga- 
ret Mead underscores this when she writes: 

There is a related responsibility which Americans have never 
taken, responsibility for the landscape which others see when 
they look out their windows or walk down a street. We have so 
sedulously sought each his own view, swept clear of the hand of 
man, that we have failed to recognize to what extent our house 
or garden has become the 'view' of others in this crowded world. 
We, none of us take joint responsibility for the city streets, the 
combination of water tanks and occasional pleasant pinnacles 
which we call a skyline, on which our children's eyes must be 
fed, and so we learn to turn a blind eye on ugliness. Our un- 
planned towns and sprawling developments, our unwillingness 
to adapt a new building to the line of the buildings already there, 
have bred a people who expect beauty to be a piece of private 
property for which they take no responsibility. 
Perhaps beauty is a piece of private property, its contemplation 
and enjoyment a unique quality possessed only by individuals. How- 
ever, for teachers there is an incumbent responsibility to assess the 
inherently evocative aspects and the comparative worth of their 
environment so that students may develop whatever creative poten- 
tial is theirs. In the larger sense, there is the responsibility of 
attempting to effect the environment. Art as one of the symbolic 
modes of meaning and communication requites open and sympa- 
thetic channels. Educators have to evolve an understanding of the 
role, not only of the functionally visual but of the inherently human- 
istic values of art. There should be insight into the dichotomy that 
Lewis Mumford so aptly writes of as "those things of meaning with 
no use, and things of use with no other meaning." We have stressed 
the latter in our society, and even in art education the danger re- 
mains of emphasizing instrumental rather than intrinsic values. 

Because visual sensation is always present, there is little oppor- 
tunity to choose for students. Because the demand is for speed 
and efficiency there is little that permits the maturing of individual 
taste. The average response to art becomes inextricably bound with 
the popular visual mode. There is a vague and blurry distinction 
between the common visual surroundings and the qualities of art; 
they are lumped together in a blend and generally unrewarding 
fusion of values. The unique reality of art becomes the esoteric 
possession of a relative few, while the average person is prey to the 
tyranny of Pavlovian-like conditioning. 

The Western artist from the very beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution until the present has accepted, if not actively sought, 
an alienation from his environment. He has tended to regard the 
masses of men as barometers registering the forces and changes of 
society but rarely transforming or expressing them in new and 
meaningful acts or works. In order to safeguard his own individual 
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insight, he has maintained his divorce from the body politic. This 
has permitted him freedom for his emotional and spiritual search, 
i His art has become a forced departure from the narrow and static 

canons of an earlier period and the arbitrary rigor of current mass 
' attitudes. This has led to revolutionary changes in art, to a continu- 

} ing avant-garde that has been involved with spontaneous and some- 

; times exotic experimentation. This has opened up new and exciting 

realms of art. Painters, sculptors, and various other artists of the 
past century have created on the edge of the unknown, exploring 
) the rim of an endless abyss of unformed reality. 

^ Though the attempt has been made, the schools have not gradu- 

\ ated a significant number of informed and discriminating individ- 

f uals. Paradoxically, at a time when the extensions of art proliferate 

in our society, the serious artist and his work suffer from a lingering 
spiritual isolation. The "finer" aspects of art are regarded with 
[ suspicion or disdain. There is often an accompanying snicker that 

r regards the artist as an irresponsible bohemian. Not that the artist 

{ or his work is above criticism, but there is in the vast recesses of 

• the mass popular mind a blanket condemnation. The social and 
I intellectual psychology of the artist is likened to the premises that 
c activate the experiences, perceptions, and judgments of the larger 
; groupings. Though his motivations and actions are fundamentally 

* different, he and his work are subjected to the ostensibly democratic 
I lens of the common and often culturally illiterate mind. Even when 
I the so-called battle to make modem art an acceptable image is 
*■ tentatively halted with a decrease of surface harassment, the artist 
I is faced with unique problems. Widespread exhibition, positive 
V publicity, and a surprising material success (though still limited to 
! small numbers of artists) bring new and perhaps even more difficult 
; problems. After the artist has won even a small audience, as the 
h critic Harold Rosenberg says — 

^ "The struggle of the modem artist is different from the 

I campaign to make modern art prevail. In his struggle there can 

be no steady advance; the rising prestige of the tradition of the 
new merely confronts him with new problems, new obstacles. 
I While an institutional buffer and a devoted audience now inter- 

: vene between original works and the grosser forms* of public 

contempt, ridicule, ignorance, and libel, the intellectual and 
phychological estrangement of the artist has not been materially 
reduced; it may even have grown deeper." 
This "devoted audience" proves a taskmaster in being facetiously 
"ahead" of the artist at times, suggesting an eternal merry-go-round 
for the ring of novelty and innovation, almost for its own sake. 
^ Despite reactions which often adulterate or misconstrue its 

sources, there is a large and potent body of work created by artists 
over the past century that heralds a new and revolutionary art 
Q i epoch. In his free creative search the artist has knowingly appre- 
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hended the sense of his civilization. Art education has to transmit 
the elements, excitement, and energy of this search, providing a 
base upon which individual understanding, involvement, and crea- 
tivity are engendered as much as possible in each pupil. 

The Development op Contemporary Art 

Contemporary art exists on many levels, in many media, and 
has great complexity. There is no single date we can pinpoint and 
say, "This is when modem art started." However, it is generally 
agreed that it became a ssrious movement shortly after the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Politically, economically, and socially, 
the Western world had been in ferment. The rise of the common 
man and the consequent decline of the aristocracy, the push of 
nationalism, the seeking of mass markets, and other dynamic forces 
gave impetus toward breaking with tradition. Industrial develop- 
ment and technological progress led to urban centralization and new 
relationships between individuals and groups. Psychologically, and 
privately, the image man held of himself was further altered by 
radical discoveries in the sciences. Western society was in the 
throes of change as it still is. 

Like the peasant who necessarily became the proletarian worker, 
the artist had to undergo change. The peasant gave up his closeness 
to the soil ; likewise, the artist was forced to forego his sources of 
patronage — ^the nobility, the church, and the ruling class. Unlike 
the worker, the artist did not find a ready means of employment. 
He was thrown upon his own resources. In the process, he recog* 
nized a freedom — a freedom to look, inquire^ and create without 
the confining limitations of a commission. The artist became a 
speculator, philosophically and aesthetically as well as economically* 
Whereas the worker merely changed figuratively from one form 
of "bondage" to another, the artist found that a whole new horizon 
of freedom openeil for him. 

A new series of values emerged. Old ideas were not permitted 
to stand in the way of eager discovery. This is as true now as it was 
with the Impressionists and Cezanne almost one hundred years ago. 
One of the continuing characteristics of modem art has been its 
constant search, its seemingly congenital inability to be satisfied 
with yesterday's solution. However, this has existed side by side 
with the need to provide visual solutions to innately artistic prob- 
lems. Despite the flux and flow of ideas and forms, there are the 
works that create a universal image transcending the particular 
time in which they came into being. In the latter sense modem art 
remains very much in the tradition of producing works of art. If 
we examine the fabric of art history, we can see that the intent 
search for unique solutions has always prompted artists. Yet, we 
cannot evaluate the art of our own time in any absolute way and 
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claim any of it as being timeless. This we must leave to the later 
decision of posterity. Our judgrment may not be neutral, but we 
cannot support any extreme position without suffering from an 
o/Scious or opinionated pride. Nevertheless, we do live with con- 
temporary art forms, and good or bad, they are ours. 

The insistence upon new and different approaches to art led to 
;nany innovations. Chief among these was the rejection of repre- 
sentatioiial imagery. The artist, in pursuing his search for expres- 
sion, gave a great deal of attention to the properties of his materials. 
The painter rediscovered and affirmed the flatness of his surface 
and insisted on a basic commitment to the color and textural qual- 
ities of pigments. The sculptor be-ran to think in terms of mass 
and movement rathei' than a static likeness, and the architect de- 
signed to enclose and manipulate space in terms of new functions 
and values. The actual depiction of objects was no longer recog- 
nized as F,n important artistic consideration — in fact, it came to be 
regarded as an obstacle. The camera had taken over this function 
in a manner the artist could never hope or want to compete with. 
In his search, the artist also pushed the sensuous possibilities of 
his media to great lengths. Surprisingly enough, in this explora- 
tion of artistic sensuality, the artist looked for his creative cues to 
nature and the traditions of art. However, in doing the latter he 
did not confine himself to one period or one master. He took the 
history and breadth of art as his province. Prehistoric art and the 
art of earlier societies as well as the art of children and the primi- 
tives have been considered sources of reference as valid as were the 
venerable old masters. All of man's artistic endeavor was used as 
a jumping-off point for expression, experimentation, and inspira- 
tion. The modem artist does not consider one period or style "better 
than" another, though one may evolve from aiiother. Each remains 
a reflection as well as an expression of its time. In this manner 
the modem artist has widened the public field of vision and has 
enriched its sense of art. 

Given the freedom to utilize the understanding of the range of 
artistic expression, artists developed the next obvious step. They 
tumed their understanding inwards. The gamut of human emotion 
and psychological functioning became a source for creative ideas. 
The individual artist became his own model, his psyche the labo- 
ratory of his experiences, his personality the impelling condition of 
his style. The artist affirmed the ultimate worth of the person and 
insisted upon the dignity inherent in aU individuals. Philosophically, 
he predicted or paralleled the thinking of the pragmatists, the exis- 
tentialists, and the various shades of democratic reformers, though 
he rejected common consensus as a means of artistic approval. 

In stressing the individual viewpoint, the artist created many 
new pictorial problems. Since one cannot drag out introspective 
notions and display them, artists resorted to allusion. Through 
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allusion the essential meaning of experience was symbolically 
expressed. Meaning was conveyed in sensual terms. Subjective 
understanding was transformed into art works that were basically 
symbolic of the artist's personality and his search for meaning. At 
tne same time, the work created its own quality of reality* existing 
as a thing in itself. Art had arrived at a point where it could be 
itself. It developed directness and force that spoke without any 
intervening considerations to the onlooker. It achieved direct and 
symbolic meaning that required no interpretive devices other than 
the integrity of individual human perception. 

In achieving this directness and the celebration of his own 
nature, the artif t revolutionized the outlook as well as the surface 
of art. Though ne still sensed the greatness of earlier art, he recog- 
nized its inability to express his needs. Though he borrowed from 
many sources, he did not ape or copy them. He created a facet of 
reality that expressed his sentience. Art opened a profound psy 
chclogical awareness that not only mirrored the contemporary world 
but gave it open-ended and diverse variety of forms. Intellectual 
freedom and daring speculation is as much a part of modem art as 
it is in the more accepted province of science. 

In addition to rejecting representation, the artist threw out 
earlier considerations of pictorial composition— the idea that each 
work follows a prescribed convention and has a beginning, middle, 
and end. Pictorial action became a thing closer to contemporary 
life, sometimes fractured or randomly distributed. Cubism, for 
instance, rearranged the pictorial universe of the canvas so that its 
construction followed the artist's sensibility and feeling. It freed 
the artistic concept of space and time from an older, more mechan- 
ical serial order and created a sensitive awareness of the infinite 
variety of the artist's field of vision. Art dictated its own values, 
so that the apples in a Cezanne still life or the newspaper in a 
Braque collage were as "right" and necessary in the artist's com- 
position as were the nymphs in the work of the academicians. Like 
the priestly artist of ancient days, the artist created his own myths, 
transforming his experience and his environment in a new evocative 
manner. 

Visual innovations did not simply concentrate on ridding art of 
tired cliches and shallow sentiment. Artists were more interested 
in their own positive searching than in any negative aesthetic ven- 
detta. The inherent artistic problems occupied the artist's attention. 
Though they often rejected the older values of the materially power, 
ful environment in which they worked, artists could not divorce 
themselves from many of the fundamental dictates of that environ- 
ment. After all, drastic change had occurred not only to those condi- 
tions that shaped art but to the basic organization of society. 
Science had become the controlling factor in the development of 
society. Its impersonal discoveries and its attendant technological 
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applications had altered the landscape and, as previously mentioned, 
drastically changed the image man had of himself. Darwin, Freud, 
and Einstein inaugurated their own revolution. Ford, the Wright 
brothers, and a powerful new class of entrepreneurs invested the 
findings of scientific research in mechanical application and mass 
production. The electron microscope and the gigantic telescopes 
uncovered strange patterns. The probings of psychology and the 
intellectual stabs of new philosophies distorted and refracted the 
earlier visions man had created for himself. In all, the universe that 
man inhabited underwent drastic change. 

Artists are involved in their own work, arriving at aesthetic 
solutions, resolving artistic problems, in short, making art. Their 
problems are those of the canvas, of space, of color and of the other 
pertinent visual elements and materials. Yet, in developing a style, 
larger human factors are always present; style partakes of the 
temper of the times. The artist is within the stream of history and 
draws his sustenance from the total human spirit. A civilization's 
complexities, contradictions, and delineations are mirrored in its 
art. On on3 hand, contemporary art integrates the sharp, ordered, 
yet cluttered components of technology through the concerns of the 
canvas such as in L^ger or Moholy-Nagy. The higher reaches of 
science, of mathematical elegance find an echo in the intricacies of 
Cubism or in the abstract harmonies of Mondrian, Brancusi, or 
Pevsner. On the other hand, the turmoil and insecurity of much of 
today's ideologies are reflected in the distortions and abandoned 
movement of Wols, a Pollack, or deKooning. Earlier the intensity 
of life was seen in Van Gogh, Munch, and the German Expression- 
ists. Psychology and its probing of human motives later found 
ready visual allies in the Surrealists and artists like Dubuffet or 
Giacometti. The subjectivity that currently prompts the man- 
centered researchers is already a highly developed avenue in art. 

The art of today is primarily an interior art subjectively 
oriented. Though it is principally experienced through its visual 
elements, it also communicates on a philosophical and psychological 
level. Despite the great diversity, the artist creates a relatively 
unified image of modern man. This image is ai^intense empathy 
with contemporary conditions of life. The committed artist faces 
up to the existential factors that are the fundamental means of 
action and understanding in a rapidly changing and violent world. 
In addition to the grand technological innovations and scientific 
breakthrough, this century has also experienced several gory world 
wars, the concentration camps of Germany, the viciousness of totali- 
tarian systems, as well as the prevailing condition of an unnecessary 
and senseless starvation and brutalization of spirit amidst an 
abundance of production and the recognition ox a fraternal bond 
that encompasses all people. Works of art reflect the mass poverty 
of spirit of the era even when they are lush in the sensual exposition 
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of trivia. However, the art not only reflects the obvious qualities 
about it but draws from more profound sources, the inherently 
humanistic attributes of mankind. The modem artist has redis- 
covered the sources of intuition, recognizing the creative compul- 
sions and formative understanding that are uniquely part of the 
human condition* The very junk and discarded bits of contemporary 
living that many of todaj^'s artists are motivated to employ aflirm 
our limitless reservoirs of spirit, paradoxically creating '"beauty" 
from ugliness, stressing contemporary meaning rather than sense- 
less contingency. There is a recognition that in the supposed irrele- 
vancies of a machine-controlled civilization, a new understanding 
will develop possessing the possibility of broad social, spiritual, as 
well as aesthetic salvation. 

Some of this understanding trickles down into the mass con- 
sciousness, but the greatest majority of the artist's insights are still 
utilized as devices that superficially alleviate the spiritual quandary 
in which modern man finds himself. Art, in our current experience, 
is only a small part of the total visual environment, even though it 
may be regarded as a fertile fountainhead. Actually, one of the 
directions of modem art takes this very condition into considera- 
tion. Allan K-^prow, in creating the expedient and transitory con- 
ditions that are present in his "Happenings/' is attempting to cap- 
ture the direct qualities that are a part of everyday living. Other 
artists of the "pop art" group have taken the actual forms of the 
visual glut that surrounds them and have utilized them as the base 
images that attempt to bring the new formal interests and dis- 
coveries of modem art together with those of the "vernacular." 
The images of the popular arts—the comic strip, the bold advertise- 
ment, the visual bric-a-brac of daily production — find their way 
into the constructions of "pop" artists. In a sense, this is an anti- 
art. It may also reveal the undeniable insinuation of a monolithic 
"other directedness" in popular culture that has violated some of 
the conditions of art and corrupted its nature. 

The Future of Art in Education 

Ours is an age in which the imaj^'e has been re-established as an 
integral means of expression and communication and it may offer 
to those who knowingly desire it communion as well. "The twentieth 
century has restored autonomy to the image. It knows that the 
image possesses powers that are its own and that need not be justi- 
fied by the imitation of an object or the exposition of a subject." 
Ren^ Huyghe presents an elaboration of this idea ; we see its essence 
in the art of today. With this recognition of the power and the 
pervasiveness of the visual image, there is also knowledge of the 
intangible but inherent and positive attributes of art that can touch 
the lives of people. The visual is not only the tool of society but its 
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reflected conscience as well. There has been a tremendous creative 
verve in Western art and a continuing ability to sustain this wide 
surge. There has also teen a design revolution that had developed 
not only functional appropriateness but a contemporary beauty of 
new forms as well. 

We have experienced the ending of Renaissance influence and 
the beginnings of art forms and concepts that are more expressive 
of contemporary living. At the same time, technology has provided 
us with a visual laboratory in which we may develop a blending of 
function* craft, and aesthetics. Some critics would like to see the 
division between the two visual approaches abandoned. In fact, 
art education has generally assumed this belief, though the results 
in the schools bear no evidence of any salubrious and justifying 
productions. Though a laudable aim in the democratic setting, it 
simply neglects too many facets of art. In attempting to impose a 
singleness of purpose on essentially di\erse strains, it misses the 
qualities and direction of both, tailing in its desired aims. This 
failure has many sources, of course. The one of immediate concern 
is the enlarging of visual phenomena and the psychological training 
of perceptual responses to include all of art, commercial, industrial, 
as well as flne art. This destroys, with little or no reference to 
intrinsic distinctions, a hierarchy of values that formerly insisted 
that there was a major distinction between "creatively" pinching a 
piece of salt dough and designing the Sistine chapel. For some, the 
designer of a successful packaging of bath salts is considered almost 
on the level of a Picasso. In many other instances, the confusions 
of simple sense data blur intuitions and aesthetically qualitative 
aspects of fine art. This confusion is compounded into a tangle of 
sentiment, bewilderment, and values at cross purposes with them- 
selves. Frequently, there is an unthinking reflex response, when 
an object is too easily labeled as art, either in the school or in society 
at large. Even when there is a recognition of the distinctions be- 
tween the popular image or the unadulterated aspecta of fine art, 
the latter is generally relegated to some limbo of mystery. The 
persistent circumstances of our civilization and ita inbred mechan- 
ical and popular requisites are diflficult to deny. However, it is 
important to stress the distinctions, particularly from the educa- 
tional viewpoint, if we honestly support the ideas of a free and 
meaningful education and wish to encourage the fullest develop- 
ment of each student's potentialities. This would indicate a needed 
emphasis or the fundamental and uncorrupted qualities of art 
rather than on ita appendages. This heightening of the aesthetic 
may even serve as a positive element in heading off the cultural de- 
terioration that is so insidiously a part of twentieth century living. 
This can be achieved through the teaching of art only when the 
student, like his exemplar, the artist, has vouchsafed his innate and 
unviolated individual vision. It is this inner vision, refin^nl and 
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enriched by experience and a sense of commitment, that reveals 
the moral core of creative activity. It is not that morality is a sub- 
ject of art. Rather it is a defining characteristic at the very core of 
the experience and the work being formed. The rhythms and 
harmonies that form the visual reality have been re-established, 
through modern art, as the essential conditions of its being. This 
felt regard for experience transformed into art also stresses the 
authentically personal, for the modem artist holds that in finding 
himself he discovers and affirms the universal. The process is a 
tenuous and difficult one, making many demands as it holds and 
promises reward. It would be shortsighted as well as educationally 
disastrous to confuse these basic human conditions with shallow and 
experimental conditions that reflect only an immediate and a mate- 
rial concern. 

Consequently, art education cannot merely reflect the existing 
visual environment, though it is inextricably bound up and respon- 
sible in large measure to it. It has to look to the vital core of ar., to 
the ongoing yet changing traditions of creative search. These are 
most often found in the "fine artists" and too often neglected for 
tangents or imitations. Art teachers have to search their own 
sensitivity to uniquely but honestly re-establish the place of art in 
art education. 
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The Nature of the Aesthetic Experience 



Provisional Definition of the Aesthetic 

In defining the aesthetic, we seek to describe what it is that 
separates certain experiences from the ordinary flow of everyday 
life. Certain events or perceptions seem to hold together or stand 
out from what follows or precedes them. As we witness such events 
or engage in such perceptions, we feel they are very important; we 
are involved in them. They assert a kind of truth which our whole 
being affirms. These feelings are among the subjective charac- 
teristics of the aesthetic. They are part of our mental and emotional 
life and they occur in association with ordinary affairs as well as art. 

Aesthetic experience occurs more commonly in connection with 
art because art objects — pictures, poems, plays, songs — have their 
parts arranged purposely, skillfully, and economically to encourage 
an aesthetic response. To illustrate this point, we need only compare 
perceptions of ordinary events with perceptions guided by the 
organization of a painting. The artist may exaggerate the coolness 
of a color or the sharpness of a contour so that these qualities are 
felt distinctly by the viewer* In ordinary seeing, a great number 
of conflicting qualities are present so that they distract or blunt our 
perception. Everything is more or less blurred and inseparable 
from everything else. As we "navigate" through our visual en- 
vironment, we see just enough to get us to our destination safely. 
As we "navigate" through a work of art, we are obliged to perceive 
vivid and intense qualities because the object has been organized 
to promote the perception of such qualities. Vividness, intensity, 
distinctness, or precision of quality are characteristics of the 
aesthetic. 

An important aspect of aesthetic experience is the awareness 
that our feelings are bound together, connected to each other. We 
attribute this connectedness to something in our perceptions. Some- 
thing unifies our separate or discrete reactions so that they seem to 
belong together. Here again, it is no accidert that our experience in 
the presence of a work of art is whole, demarcated from the rest of 
life: The artist intended, that is, designed it that way. The artist 
seeks to unify his work and to make the parts relate to each other. 
We respond to his work, with the feeling of connectedness among 
our multiple perceptions. 

Another aspect of the aesthetic involves the funding or accumu- 
lation of meanings. This refers to our sense of knowing or becoming 
aware of a multitude of meanings in a short period of time. The 
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aesthetic promotes clarity in our understanding, as if veils that 
obscured some truth were taken away. Generally, this clarity of 
understanding and uprush of meanings has to do with matters we 
cannot verbalize. We gain some sudden and remarkable under- 
standing. Usually, this is hardly something one can talk about. One 
has the experience and it seems satisfactory in itself; it is self- 
validating. 

If we witness a play that is especially well written and per- 
formed, we may have the feeling at the end that the play sums up 
everything there is to know and feel about a particular human 
situation. This funding of meaning occurs at the end because of 
the way the play is structured and because the earlier and later 
parts relate back and forth to each other. The final meaning and the 
entire funding of meaning does not take place until the work of art 
has been experienced in its fullness and entirety. Until then, the 
perceptions are separate and the meanings provisional. Not until 
the whole work is experienced can the interactions among the parts 
take place, the sense of wholeness be achieved, and the heightening 
and intensification of perception be felt. 

Aesthetic experiences are good, we believe, in that they enlarge 
our distinctively human capacities. The aesthetic is educative in 
that it is concerned with growth ; the profession of art education 
seeks to maximize the opportunities for aesthetic experience under 
the organized circumstances of school and college life. Any prac- 
tical, vocatio 1, civic, or moral values derived from the aesthetic 
are indir^ v, - consequence of prcJucing more sensitive human 
beings in our educational institutions. 

Some Theoretical Considerations 

One of the difficulties encountered in thinking about aesthetics 
and its relation to art is the misconception that aesthetic experience 
is confined to certain persons or accessible in the presence of certain 
objects. It is thought that useful objects cannot yield aesthetic 
experience. But the useful objects of one era or civilization often 
become the aesthetic objects of another. We admire African funer- 
ary figures for their plastic values; but originally these figures were 
prized for their magical effectiveness, their "practical" value. 

There are few or no data concerning aesthetic experience. A 
relatively small number of persons are actively interested in 
aesthetics as a systematic discipline. But many persons have 
aesthetic experiences that they regard as part of the fullness and 
richness of life without being aware of the labels that theoreticians 
attach to these experiences. However, the extension of art educa** 
tion has stimulated more people to think consciously about qualities 
in their perception like vividness, coherence, unity, and order. 

We are indebted to John Dewey for a conception of aesthetic 
experience as a model of experience when it is organized in an object 
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or event and pleasurable to the individual according to his capacities 
for perception and understanding. Dewey avoided the error of 
locating the aesthetic exclusively in the sensitivity of the individual 
or exclusively in the properties of an object or event. He recognized 
the aesthetic as taking place in the interaction of a personality and 
an object. Art educators, building on Dewey's thought, should 
recognize the influence of environment or culture upon the aesthetic. 
They should endeavor to organize situations so that the likelihood 
of aesthetic experience for particular groups of people is maximized. 

The relation of artistic excellence to the aesthetic presents 
another theoretical problem. Does the excellent work necessarily 
result in the aesthetic? Is the aesthetic necessarily a measure of 
artistic success or failure? In the view of this writer, there is no 
inevitable connection. Artistic excellence need not afford the kind 
of experience we call aesthetic. For example, works of the Dada 
movement are generally regarded as works of art ; but for many 
viewers they possess properties that are heavily political, or journal- 
istic, or clinical — properties that are vivid and intense but also do 
not support a sense of unity or coherence. Such cases where the 
aesthetic is aborted may incidentally be related more to a viewer's 
temperament than to the plastic organization of the art work. 

Ironically enough, an artistically inferior work may afford 
aesthetic experience — especially in the case of persons whose ex- 
pectations and discrimination have not been trained. Our culture 
frequently advances works that make sensational or banal appeals 
but are accepted as aesthetically satisfying by persons who are not 
aware of aesthetic alternatives. It is the obligation of education in 
a democratic society to make aesthetic alternatives emotionally and 
concretely available. 

Aesthetic Character of the Act of Appraising 
OR Appreciating 

Fundamental to the appreciation of art is the need to re-exper- 
ience formal and artistic relationships. Life confirms or ratifles the 
meanings we attach to the symbolic configurations of art. It is not 
enough to "know'' that a right angle relationship signifles order or 
stability. It is necessary that we have experienced this relationship 
in life under vivid, emotionally separable circumstances. If the indi- 
vidual has had artistic experience in which formal devices were 
employed, he can employ this experience as insight into the char- 
acter and import of what he presently perceives. Acts of apprecia- 
tion depend upon the individual's ability to bring appropriate parts 
of his past experience to bi on his immediate perceptions. For 
example, lines, shapes, colors, textures become meaningful in a work 
of art because they have previously been experienced in life as 
movement, weight, hardness, wetness, brilliance, distinctness, etc. 
The organization of such qualities in an art object obliges us to 
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recognize them in new contexts and then to consider their meaning 
and value under altered circumstances. However, the possibility of 
perceiving new meanings does not exist unless we bring to the act 
of appreciation some personal experience with the formal elements 
that constitute the art object. 

It is not vitally necessary to have painted in order to experience 
warm/cool color relationships. Nor is drawing indispensable to 
know the many characters of line. However, such experience is very 
helpful. The dangers of literary association in art appreciation are 
not so great for the person who has created artistic relationship 
directly. Consequently, the art education program should include 
direct experiences with art — the creating of works of art — as well 
as lectures and discussions using historical and theoretical teaching 
techniques. 

So-called art appreciation instruction has often been ineffectual 
because it consisted of the transmission of authoritative opinions 
anfl value judgments. It would be better if students were fortified 
by personal and direct experience with artistic creation as well as 
historical study to prepare them for the complex task of appraising 
works of art. 

The making oi aesthetic judgments is not an activity confined 
only to a minority of the population. Neither is it only a relatively 
tr;vial or private consideration affecting the choice of clothes, home 
furnishings, etc. The character of our communities, the orginiza- 
tion of urban space, the design and construction of public buildings, 
the important issues concerning our treatment of natural surround- 
ings — these involve all people. Their political, civic, and social efforts 
should be undergirded by some degree of aesthetic sensitivity and 
understanding. 

One of the important problems facing art education is that of 
extending the aesthetic sensitivities developed in the classrooms to 
the community at large. Indeed the character of our civilization and 
culture should reflect concern for order, relatedness, harmony, pro- 
portion, variety, and interest. We must see our role in terms of the 
obligations of citizenship. If we insist that all school children have 
art experiences, it is because we hope the results will benefit not 
only individuals in their private worlds of feeling and thinking, 
but also our collective life. It has been observed that we Americans 
seem to be related more to the Romans than the Greeks — especially 
in our energy, engineering, love of grand projects, and affection for 
administering huge enterprises. It would be well if we also pos- 
sessed the Greek sense of porportion and appropriateness in the 
expenditure of our energies. Having organized a huge system of 
public education, it is necessary that part of the system be dev- ^ted 
to aesthetic ends. Our efforts in literature, drama, music, art, and 
the dance should support the rich development of these arts. But, 
of equal importance, is the building of a total civilization that is 
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not brutal or insensitive. This very ambitious purpose has to be 
realized through a multitude of small beginnings— in the introduc- 
tion of children to the excitement and mystery of artistic creation. 

Aesthetic Character op the Act op Making 

The aesthetic is not merely a passive form of experience. It 
depends upon our activity as well as our receptivity. We seize 
objects and impressions with our sensory organs just as much as 
we grasp objects with our hands or with tools. The work of percep- 
tion involves changing, acting upon, what is seen. In artistic per- 
ception there is considerable emphasis upon changing what is seen. 
Art involves the imaginative and the actual rearrangement of the 
components of experience. 

In the visual arts, seeing accompanies making, and the act of 
seeing strives for culmination, for closure, for unity. As the child 
draws or paints, he "sees" ahead to what will be the hoped-for 
conclusion or outcome. He pushes the image or form he is creating 
toward some felt or sensed final image, some imagined form, that 
guides his present activity. The gap between what is executed and 
what is hoped for creates that interesting dialogue within the artist 
that implicates the aesthetic : the comparison of real and ideal, the 
weighing of the conflicting demands of skillful display and expres- 
sive import, the establishment of priorities as between form and 
meaning. 

As paint and clay and wood and metal combine complex asso- 
ciations, the artist must make decisions about his ultimate forms. 
He becomes involved in all the perplexing problems of preference. 
The work moves toward a conclusion as it must, and the artist 
endeavors to control that conclusion ; he tries to "see" and "feel" 
alternatives. The act of making is more than manipulation of ma- 
terials: It is manipulation to arrive at forms and images that are 
pleasing and meaningful. 

The artist makes changes on the basis of what he considers 
"right," or suitable, or pleasing, or in some way emotionally satisfy- 
ing. It is the task of teaching to create the circumstances in which 
a young person can exercise choices among alternatives to satisfy 
these grounds. Furthermore, good teaching assists the individual 
to make choices with increasing satisfaction to himself and to 
others. 

To summarize the aesthetic character of the act of making: 

1. The individual becomes aware of the vivid and sensuous quali- 
ties of the materials he is using. 

2. The individal imagines artistic goals and emotional possibilities 
and chooses among them, at the same time assessing the progress 
of the present work toward those goals. 
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3. The individual exercises choices among the alternatives avail- 
able to him from history and tradition for the solution of his 
formal and expressive problems. 

4. The individual examines his responses to his own work to dis- 
cover what is personally gratifying as opposed to what may be 
pleasing to others. 

Some or all of the above factors are present in the artistic 
experience of relatively unsophisticated persons as well as in the 
efforts of mature artists. Indeed the educative values of art grow 
out of the presence of these factors in the lives of students who 
vary greatly in personality and degree of artistic skill. 

Nature and Value of Artistic Communication 

One of the problems connected with artistic communication lies 
in the belief that art says something which can be verbalized equally 
well. If we recognize that visual communication is different from 
verbal communication » we take an important step toward genuine 
understanding. The picture that a child paints reveals a great deal 
about the child, about the subject or theme he has chosen, about 
his teacher perhaps, and about his environment. Such revelations 
do not constitute communication in the same sense that words do. 
The picture "says'' something only if we ar^ perceptive enough and 
sufficiently prepared to understand what is "said.'' Artistic com- 
munication is a transaction involving the perception and interpreta- 
tion of organized colors, shapes, volumes, and textures in a unique 
context. The same colors, shapes, etc. can communicate different 
meanings when they are organized in a different context. The art 
work of each child constitutes an organization within a unique 
context. Hence is requires individualized interpretation. Artistic 
communication is individual, personal, unique. 

If artistic communication varies from work to work, from child 
to child, from context to context, is it then so chaotic that it does 
not deserve to be designated "communication"? The answer lies in 
the fact that art has always meant different things to different 
people, and the desire for uniform, consistent, predictable meanings 
in art is really a desire that art be something else, possibly science. 
Artistic communication does exist, as we can testify from our own 
experience, but it is never twice the same. 

Because artistic communication varies according to the context 
in which the art object is perceived, we are sometimes troubled if 
our interpretation of a work is different from the interpretation of 
another person, a respected authority, or even the artist himself. 
Some of this difficulty can be overcome if we realize that a viewer 
cannot have the same kind of interest and involvement in a work 
as the artist. Our affections and preferences can control the mean- 
ings we derive from a work of art. Since affections and preferences 
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vary among persons, the meanings communicated by art will also 
vary. It is therefore reasonable for interpretations of the same 
work of art to differ. We must regard the interpretation of a work 
; of art as a measure of the interpreter as well as of the artist. There 

are persons gifted in understanding and receptivity; there are 
others for whom the range of understanding and receptivity to 
artistic and aesthetic values is limited. Art teachers, by virtue or 
their training in studio and theoretical studies, should be capable 
: of a wide range of aesthetic perception and understanding, 

r In the teaching of art, every effort should be made to give stu- 

dents experience in the interpretation as well as the execution of 
art work. The idea of artistic communication can best be developed 
through practice in expressing the meanings of art objects. The 
) teacher should help students to develop a technique of examining 

and discussing their own work and the work of artists. It is un- 
; fortunate that many high school and college graduates do not know 

^ what they themselves think and feel about the same works of art. 

> An art education that i$ effective will increase the individual's 

> ohility to understand art and tvill strengthen his confidence in ex- 
? pressing what he understands. 

: The value of artistic communication lies in its power to unitij 

the feelings of one person with those of another. In art, we do not 
^ get "messages"; we receive affirmations of our common humanity. 

i Although knowledge may be transmitted when art is experienced] 

} it is primarily in the sharing of feeling that artistic communication 

V takes place. Our endeavor in education is to enbrge the capacity to 

i share these feelings. 



f Person-Product-Process Relationships 

ft 

^ The Person 

i . One of the claims made for art in education rests on the asser- 

f tion that people are changed or transformed in their act of making, 

? When the student organizes his energies toward the creation of an 

artistic product, he has to change the way he thinks, feels, and sees 
in the ordinary course of his life. He must examine phenomena in 
r the light of qualities which might be useful in artistic creation. 

Normally, vision involves recognition and identification, achieve- 
i ment of some practical purpose, avoidance of danger, protection of 

the self. In the creative act, vision involves a search for relation- 
ships that can be satisfying when transformed, modified, and en- 
hanced by artistic organization. We see buildings not only as huge 
* structures for human beings but also as objects that exist for our 

vision, as masses that react to light and color, have dominant direc- 
tions and shapes, surfaces and textures. Clearly, the individual who 
^ i can experience a building aesthetically has enlarged his fund of 
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personal satisfactions. The art experience — whether of apprecia- 
tion and appraisal or of planning and execution — makes possible 
this kind of perception of value and meanings. 

The person is not only enlarged by art in his capacity for appre- 
ciation and understanding of visual phenomena, he is also enabled 
to examine his own reactions and affections. He discovers what he 
tends to prefer. The individual learns what it is like to supplant 
one set of preferences with Another. Or he questions the assump- 
tions or traditions that have led to his present artistic preferences. 
To what extent are they inherited, based on deductions from ques- 
tionable axioms, or based on intuition or subjective affinity? Art 
education encourages the individual to organize his inquiry into 
what is pleasing. It does not lay down canons of excellence or 
beauty; it involves people in artistic problems that oblige them to 
hypothesize and test personal criteria and standards of excellence. 
This is why direct physical involvement in artistic creation is as 
important as verbal £*ad theoretical study of art. The value for the 
person in art experience lies in his undergoing a process of system- 
atic planning, testing, executing, and evaluating almost simulta- 
neously, with all his faculties alert and engaged. The need to evalu- 
ate work, change it, or decide that it is good involves the person in 
the imagining of alternative ways of execution and expression. The 
habit of considering alternatives of action, feeling, or thinking 
ought to be one of the chief goals of education. 

The Product 

The art product is indispensable as the goal of our effort. It is 
also an indispensable record of the process of artistic execution. 
The product versus process argument in art education constitutes 
a false dilemma. Process is not the exclusive locus of education 
value. While many educational values inhere in the process of 
artistic planning and execution, we are mistaken if we do not recog- 
nize that their character is greatly determined by the goal or prod- 
uct that the artist sets for himself. 

Art education in the past was guilty of the Crccean error of 
emphasizing intuition as the principal aspect in the creative process. 
We now realize that thinking and acting in terms of real possibili- 
ties and limitations have as much to do with creation as intuition 
or inspiration. Indeed, arriving at an artistic solution by discover- 
ing an original use of materials, or an original organization of their 
qualities, appears to be closer to the heart of creativity than the 
conception of an idea that materials and techniques will subse- 
quently embody. 

In teaching, it is important that the product be seen, not so 
much as success or failure, but as a structure that tells us something 
about the way it was made, its possible use, its expression of 
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ideas or feelings, or its relation to other products. At preprofes- 
sional and professional levels of instruction, art products are viewed 
in terms of the excellence of workmanship and sophistication of 
the idea they express. At earlier and less specialized levels, art 
products should be seen as evidence of development in ability to 
observe, select, form, imagine, and organize. 

It is sometimes difficult for teachers to distinguish between art 
products representing highly developed levels of ability in observa- 
tion, selection, etc. and products possessing a false sophistication, 
and mastery of a device that suggest a spurious superiority. In art 
teaching, as opposed to art criticism, we have the advantage of 
observing the artist as he works. The experienced observer can 
readily distinguish between genuine and superficial artistic capaci- 
ties. The teacher of art ought to know, by virtue of his own artistic 
experience, when an effect is genuinely created and learned, and 
when it is superficially imitated, hence not understood. In this 
connection, it is important that teachers of art, as part of their 
continuous professional preparation, be critically aware of artistic 
production. Qnly in this way can thei*^ judgment of artistic prod- 
ucts in the classroom be truly informed and discriminating. Other- 
wise, the teacher can too easily become the victim of fads in art or 
art education, the perpetuator of artistic practices which have 
little or no educational ju.stification. 

The Process 

Process in artistic creation is generally understood to deal with 
the actual execution of artistic work. For the art teacher, however, 
process ought to be regarded as embracing imaginative and techni- 
cal preparation, manner of execution, technique of self-criticism, 
and projection of new or alternative approaches. We can find educa- 
tional values in every aspect of the creative process and not merely 
in the manipulation of materials. We must continuously study 
methods of presentation and motivation whidh can in themselves 
provide the occasions for learning. Likewise, criticism and evalua- 
tion of art work should constitute an opportunity for learning. 

The principal concern about proce.Hs in artistic creation revolves 
about the manner in which the student learns about processes, ac- 
quires skills needed to solve artistic problems, and relates artistic 
techniques to established contemporary or traditional art forms. 
Art educators should affirm the following: 

1. The teacher of art, by virtue of his training and experience 
should be a reasonably versatile artistic performer, with strong 
technical competence in one or two artistic areas. He is an 
exponent of technical skills and information who knows how to 
make them available to children, adolescents, and adults in the 
form best suited to their need and level of understanding. 
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2. Artistic processes are never divorced from aesthetic content. A 
teaching approach that is purely technical, purely manipulative 
surrenders the liberal and humanistic values of art education. 
There is danger that this xv%y occur when pupils are encouraged 
to imitate the technical processes or surface characteristics of 
works of art whose meaning they do not understand. 

3. The mastery of many technical processes by students is not a 
principal aim of art education ; we are interested in depth of 
involvement, in the achievement of sufficient technical assurance 
by the student so that he can successfully express the feelings 
and ideas that seem most important to him. 

In the education of art teachers, acquaintance with many media 
of expression has been traditionally required so that the teacher 
might be able to adjust instruction to the needs of pupils varying 
greatly in skill, personality, and motivation. However, it would be 
an error to regard the professional preparation of the art teacher 
as setting the pattern for the instruction pupils receive. 

It is conceivable that a law of diminishing returns operates 
in art education as in economics. That is, investment of energies 
to gain skills in more and more technical areas will not result in 
increments of learning capable of justifying the investment At 
times, it appears that art educators, carried away by evangelical 
zeal, are endeavoring to reproduce that "homo universale'' of the 
Renaissance, with the human material, curricular time, and meager 
funds that our kind of society is willing to allocate. 

There is danger that art education will become fad-ridden so far 
as new technical processes are concerned. Manufacturers are con- 
tinuously engaged in the improvement and presentation of their 
materials in ways convenient for classroom use. Sometimes mate- 
rials and processes are packaged in ways that determine the char- 
acter of teaching or the nature of artistic results. The best defense 
against such influences is healthy skepticism toward new materials 
and processes claiming or appearing to claim rapid ascent to 
creativity without much imagination on the part of teachers or 
students. It is also well to ask, when a new process or technique 
appears, whether it is being used by serious artists. Within limits, 
we might take the position that materials and processes should not 
reflect the convenience of a purchasing system; rather the require- 
ments of art, of our students' needs to express themselves artistically 
should hold first priority. 

In thinking about person-product-process relationships, the 
teacher will be able to cite students for whom one of the three 
aspects is paramount. The values of self-expression can be more 
important to a student than the artistic success of his product, or 
the skill with which he employs technique. Or it may be the teacher 
who sets a higher value upon one element of this triad and tends to 
O suppress interest in the other two. The teacher should not stress one 
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of these aspects because of insensitivity or indifference to the values 
of the other two. However, while a teacher can give theoretical 
assent to the importance of the person and his self-expression, it 
calls for extraordinary patience and imagination to carry a student 
beyond the banal, the stereotyped, and the superficial in his art 
expression. Happily, one of the inexhaustible strengths of art lies 
in the ability of a technique or a process to suggest meanings and 
ideas that had not occurred to the student. When teaching is going 
well, a student may seize a ''happy accident** and use it consciously 
thereafter to produce a work of great personal meaning and in- 
terest. The teacher can prepare his student to see the potential 
results in a technical effect he may have casually discovered. Thus 
are person, process, and product wedded under sensitive and 
imaginative instruction. 
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Part II 



THE TEACHING OF ART: 

Development of Art Education in the 
Twentieth Century U.S.A. 

Cnrriculuvi and the Teaching of Art 

Art in the Elementary Schools 

Art in the Sijondary Schools 



According to estimates from the U.S. office of Education there are 
almo*»£ 1 million teachers involved in our elementary schools and 
almost eight hundred thousand teachers in our secondary schools. 
More than 55 million Americans are engaged full time in schools 
as students, teachers, or administrators. Given these statistics, one 
could be staggered by the enormity of the educational enterprise ; 
one could be overwhelmed in talking about what goes on in a class- 
room. Yet, in the life and activity of a student or a teacher the 
massive statistics are pushed to the background. In every classroom 
there are the human dimensions of students, teachers, and ideas to 
be taught. 

What are tl s historical roots of the development of art education 
in our schools? Given the dramatic changes we are witnessing, what 
insights can be derived from the past as we seek to deal with the 
present? Frederick Logan has addressed himself to these questions. 
Manuel Barkan and Mary Adeline McKibbin have addressed them- 
selves to questions facing teachers and administrators as they seek 
to identify curriculum in art education. Questions that they have 
posed include — What are the fundamental or core learnings to be 
achieved in an art class? How may these learnings be made opera- 
tional in differing teaching situations? What factors need to be 
considered in curriculum planning? 
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Development of Art Education 
in the Twentieth Century U.S.A. 



Art Education for Aesthetic and Industrial Skills 

Art education began in the United States as an aid to improving 
the skills of the common people in the industrial society of the 
nineteenth century. V/alter Smith * wrote: 

The movement in favor of art education in Massachusetts is 
distinctly traceable to the influence of a few men, who, from 
European experience, saw their country and state were behind 
the times in the promotion of art; that this materially affected 
the commercial prosperity of the nation, and its character as 
an educated people; whilst the natural progress of manufac- 
tures, and the accumulation of wealth by the people, required 
increased skill in the workmen, and the varied opportunities 
of art education generally. 

From the time of Smith's arrival in the 1870's to the period of 
World War I a union of art and industrial arts was to be found in 
the elementary and high schools. Many of the objectives of the art- 
industrial art program remained valid in 1900 ; however, the need 
for art education as a stimulus to industry and for the development 
of skills among industrial workers had already slackened. Chil- 
dren's activities in the elementary school were being directed away 
from patterns requiring precise skills to activities in which more 
variations of ability and imagination were evident. High school 
craft courses assumed differing directions, some emphasizing an 
industrial arts program and others devdoping an art-crafts ap- 
proach. After World War I a separation was made clear by the 
establishment of industrial arts classes unrelated to art classes. 
The editor of the 1908 symposium volume on "Art Education in the 
Public Schools of the United States,'' James Parton Haney.^ made 
reference to differing influences in art education: "Those who 
would understand the ^ork in arts offered in the schools of the 
United States, must bear in mind the presence of these two quite 
different influences; the shop with the ideals of the artisan, preach- 
ing exactness; the studio urging freedom and individuality." 

Elements of strength and weakness arise out of this situation 
— strength in that the work is kept continually fluid and responsive 
to the changing conditions that affect it, weakness in that mixed 
motifs create confusion. At one time, advocates of technical excel- 
lence gain through pleas for sound and simple drawing and well- 
applied design. At another, thoae who would teach appreciation 
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frown upon technical practice and offer ideas of composition, subtle 
color analysis, and well-tuned harmony. Haney reflected the 
struggles over the art curriculum of the two apparently opposed 
groups. Had the differences been left to the teachers involved to 
affect a workable compromise, art and industrial art would be 
different in the schools of the 1960's. It is possible that neither 
aspect of education would have become just what it is as a 
separate entity. 

James Parton Haney's survey of 1908 reflected the influence of 
Hegelian philosophy in American education. An instructive con- 
trast can be seen in Charles de Garmo's Principles of Secondary 
Education ^ of 1907, and the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation * of 1918, a report of the NEA Commission on the Reorgan- 
ization of Secondary Education. Here we see the Hegelian philo- 
sophical approach to education contrasted with the educational 
objectives established by a commission reflecting a so-called 
utilitarian bias. 

In brief, the fine arts were presented as essential to our culture. 
Art educators as represented by Haney assumed this as the founda- 
tion of their work, de Garmo, representing the dominant philos- 
ophers of education, placed aesthetics in his three major groups of 
studies. By 1907, when de Garmo's work was published, post Civil 
War architecture, painting, and sculpture had gone through the 
lavish display of Victorian eclecticism. The great flowering of the 
scholarly reproductions of Greek and Roman architectural forms of 
the 1893 Chicago World's Fair dazzled millions of visitors. Painters 
and sculptors were encouraged to produce work in the prevailing 
classical motifs. Art was seen as a force in hunnan affairs, a partner 
with industry, not a valet, de Garmo, an enthusiastic participant in 
American cultural affairs, was not disposed to treat the arts lightly. 
In his Classification of Studies, he has the following groups; (a) 
natural sciences, (b) humanities (languages, aesthetics, politics, 
ethics, religion, etc.), (c) economic sciences. In a detailed treat- 
ment of the humanities he listed pure aesthetics including music, 
drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture, etc., and described the 
function and worth of the fine arts as follows: 'Science in the 
broad sense reveals the true; ethics and religion deal with the good, 
while aesthetics deals with the beautiful. To the high school student, 
however, the beautiful appears not as abstract theory, but as con- 
crete art. If he is to have his powers of appreciation and his skill 
in execution developed, it must be through contemplation of works 
of art and practice in representing them, chiefly through drawing 
on the one hand, and singing on the other." He went on at some 
length to develop the skills and appreciation derived from drawing 
and singing and restated the case for industrial drawing as it made 
artisans out of laborers. 
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Utilitarian Principles op Secondary Education 

The report issued as Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
was a product of a twenty-six-member committee. Many writers 
on curriculum and educational history describe the report as based 
on utilitarian views of American life rather than upon the more 
philosophical considerations prevailing before the war years. The 
commission listed seven main objectives in education, a grouping 
that has exerted a strong influence on all subsequent efforts. There 
were implications of a hierarchy based upon precedence. The 
achievement and maintenance of health was number one. The 
command of fundamental processes was second, worthy home mem- 
bership, third ; successful choice of vocation, fourth ; proper exercise 
of citizenship, fifth ; worthy use of leisure, sixth ; and the develop- 
ment of ethical character, seventh. Art teachers will not be sur- 
prised to find that the arts were included as elements of the worthy 
use of leisure. There was an oblique suggestion of aesthetic judg- 
ment being a part of worthy home membership. Literature would 
interpret and idealize the home. "Music and art should result in 
more beautiful homes and in greater joy therein." ® 

The Cardinal Principles treatment of the arts under the heading 
of worthy use of leisure is interesting. Its rigid compartmentaliza- 
tion of the varied aspects of experience and its superficial assess- 
ment of the intent of the arts set the "tone" for art education. 

Education should equip the individual to secure from his 
leisure the re-creation of body, mind, and spirit and the enrich- 
ment and enlargement of his personality. 

This objective calls for the ability to utilize the common 
means of enjoyment such as music, art, literature, drama, and 
social intercourse, together with the fostering in each individual 
of one or more special avocational interests. 

Heretofore the high school has given little conscious atten- 
tion to this objective. It has so exclusively sought intellectual 
discipline that it has seldom treated literature, art, and music so 
as to evoke right emotional response and produce positive en- 
joyment. Its presentation of science should aim, in part, to 
arouse a genuine appreciation of nature.^ 

Unfortunately, the above statement is no different from many 
ideas expressed in the last decade, frequently by art educators. Here 
we have exemplified the view of aesthetic values in education that 
characterizes some religious beliefs. Art is for leisure time. Church 
is for Sunday. The decisive qualities of personality necessary for 
one's life as a citizen depend on one's health, one's command of 
fundamental processes, and one's technical or professional training. 
Finally, "when day is done and the heat is off," one turns from the 
demands of earning a livelihood to the arts. 
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''LEISURE Time" for the Arts 

The urge to destroy a "leisure time" justification for the arts 
should be tempered in consideration of the date of its issue (1918). 
The Commission's effort to make a case for teaching the arts made 
sense then as it doec today. There is reason to encourage high 
school students to find strong avocational interests. The supposi- 
tion, however, that aesthetic insight can be turned on and off can 
only arise from a very limited point of view. The fact that the "arts 
for leisure hours" attitude continues to enlist recruits is evidence 
that the making of objects by amateurs is what most people regard 
as art. An awareness of the range of expression in the arts from 
historical and cultural perspectives is an unknown world. Con- 
sciousness of artistic traditions in writing, in orchestral composi- 
tion, aiid in painting is too seldom found among "well-educated" 
people. Yet these are the territories of the arts that should be 
explored by even the modestly educated and should become a part 
of any individual's emotional, intellectual response to experience. 

In the decade of the twenties, art education benefited by greater 
emphasis upon mature patterns of value. John Dewey, as teacher 
and philosopher, was a major influence. In 1922 he wrote, in 
response to those who would place the arts among the minor 
refinements of life: 

In contrast with a Philistine relegation of the arts to a 
trivial-by-play from serious concerns, it is truer to say that most 
of the significance now found in serious occupations originated 
in activities not immediately useful, and gradually found its way 
from them into objectively serviceable employments. For their 
spontaneity and liberation from external necessities permit to 
them an enhancement and vitality of meaning not possible in 
preoccupation with immediate needs. Later this meaning is 
transferred to useful activities and becomes a part of their 
ordinary working,® 

Art in the Progressive Education Movement 

A spirit of freedom to try, to discover how paint and clay, paper, 
crayons, cloth, and wood might contribute to educational experience, 
was introduced into the kindergarten and primary grades in the 
1920's. Teachers learned to bring out the expressive energies of 
young children in art as well as in dramatic play, dance, story 
telling, and writing. Art education, by this time cast wholly adrift 
from home economics and industrial arts (manual training), 
gained its greatest impetus in the elementary school from the 
progressive education movement. The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation produced its publication- on The Creative Spirit ® in 1926, 
and the Francis W. Parker School Studies in Education devoted 
one of its number to Creative Effort in 1925. Reaching its peak of 
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leadership in the twenties, progressive philosophy concentrated on 
the needs of the child as the basis for determining quality and 
quantity of subject matter worthy of study. It was thought that 
true educational experience took place under conditions fostering 
creative growth. 

Teachers like Margaret Mathias and Belle Boas established 
approaches to the teaching of art to young children that, in retro- 
spect, are important today. Belle Boas's early work in familiarizing 
children with the works of art in museum collections still appears 
educationally sound. The art work of Margaret Mathias's students 
in the twenties was based upon a teacher's respect for the integrity 
of the individual student's expression. The world of the sixties is 
very different from the world of the twenties. But the best of 
creative art education, then, deserves recognition as the progenitor 
of the best practices of art education today. 

Progressive education never achieved an overwhelming influence 
in America. It was, for the decade between the Armistice Day of 
1918 and the stock market crash of 1929, the most energetically 
supported point of view for the improvement of instruction. Its 
philosophical position dominated the constructive and critical 
thought of teachers. The debate on the ideas of Progressivists was 
lively and attracted national attention, but the impact of ideas 
fUtered down to the great majority of schools slowly and selectively. 
Only a handful of private schools, suburban schools, or university 
laboratory schools instituted fairly complete "progressive" ap- 
proaches in their curriculum and methods. 



Foundations and Techniques of Curriculum 

Some of the dominant educational trends and philosophical 
biases of the twenties can be studied in the National Society for the 
Study of Education's Twenty^Sixth YearhookP In Part II, the 
foundations of curriculum making are presented. In the 1960's, it 
is a curious experience to grapple with the fundamental concepts to 
which that influential committee subscribed. We can accept their 
concern for the child. However, we are confused by their efforts to 
apply analytical patterns to the curriculum. The committee's zeal 
for educational, social, and administrative reforms was all packed 
into one basket. What was left out— as W. C. Bagley and other more 
conservative members of the committee reported in mild supple- 
mentary statements — was the curriculum. 

Art education as a distinct entity was considered as one of the 
"lines of subject matter." All ''lines of subject matter," however, 
were out-of-date because they led to a narrow view of the world. 
The section headed "The Place of School Subjects in Instruction" 
urged that art teachers, as well as teachers of any "subjects," 
"fuse" and "correlate" their special fields to become a part of a 
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meaningful whole. We cannot, if we would, deny that this point of 
view has some merits. But the report was unclear on the question 
of how the "meaningful whole" was to be selected. 

The Yearbook made another observation on subject matter that 
has led teachers into confusion. It states that "the essential element 
in subject matter is probably now best conceived as ways of re- 
sponding or of reacting. From one point of view . . . subject matter 
will be conceived as the best mode of behavior that the race has 
discovered ; from another point of view, the actual ways of respond- 
ing that the learner is building into his own character." This 
definition of subject matter was followed by an elaborate discussion 
of the belief that the curriculum must be seen as a succession of 
experiences. The experiences must be **likelike" for the learners, 
must be based on a study of society, and must be derived from 
existing bodies of knowledge. Curriculum makers, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, citizens should all be drawn into this project of trans- 
forming formal knowledge into vital experiences. 

There are people who think that formal, restrictive, factual 
concepts of learning are the property of second-rate minds. May 
not the preoccupation of our leading progressive educators of the 
twenties with process, with experience sequence, as being more 
important that the cultural material to be taught, have started from 
their uneasy awareness that far too many teachers were second-rate 
thinkers? Did they not vigorously urge a methodology in terms of 
growth, experience, need, in the unacknowledged hope that the 
meager furniture of many teachers' minds might be renovated 
and replaced as they attempted more lively presentations of 
classroom material? 

Whether or not this was the case, the curriculum pattern that 
started with the potential experience level of the learner has been 
overly attractive to art teachers since that decade. We probably 
cannot trace overt influences, but it can be noted that the profes- 
sional practice of the arts as well as the dominant approaches in art 
education have continued to be absorbed with the experience of the 
isolated individual, with a consequent withdrawal, relatively from 
the social values of art. This phenomenon has served in part to 
widen the gulf of misunderstanding between artist and educated 
citizen, and to make it seem that the artist is no longer concerned 
with social relationships in the production and absorption of art. 
Fortunately, correctives to any overemphasis in human affairs 
are always available and gather enough strength to counteract 
the overdose. 



Art Education in Depression Years 

In the depression years, elementary school art programs were 
not extended as rapidly as might have been hoped because of re- 
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duced school budgets. High school art programs, where they existed, 
were seldom cut in staff but were curtailed in supplies and equip- 
ment. Nonetheless, the interest in cultural subjects remained 
steady or increased. Unemployment was acute. One result of this 
situation seemed to be an increase in the study of the humanities, 
lively attendance at art exhibits as well as at the public perform- 
ances of plays and concerts. Professional and amateur groups bene- 
fited by public interest in their work. City, state, and national wel. 
fare programs, work relief, and art projects helped to underwrite 
the costs of some of the increased art activity. 

In the secondary schools there was little premium placed on any 
curricular area. Students who had an interest in art, music, drama, 
dance, or creative writing, when these subjects were offered, elected 
them freely. Pressures upon upper-level students to enroll in three 
or four years of English, science, foreign language, mathematics, 
and social studies, did not exist. Where strongly academic adminis- 
trators tried to minimize the arts, they were generally unsuccessful, 
as parental and social values were not inclined to support an ex- 
clusively academic concept of excellence. 

Depression influences operated in other ways to foster art 
interests. The WPA art projects made it possible for hundreds of 
artists to continue and develop their work. Since the artifacts pro- 
duced through the projects were often allocated to schools, the 
artists served to extend art interests among secondary students. 
Project artists often acted as teachers for late afternoon and Satur- 
day classes and as art museum aids, thereby enlarging the scope of 
art instruction in hundreds of communities. The limited opportun- 
ity to earn a livelihood in the practice of art induced a larger per- 
centage of art students to go into teaching. While this was for- 
tunate for the general level of art instruction, it did bring 
temporarily into the schools some people whose wish for the teach- 
er's income was not accompanied by interest in teaching. 

Reflections on the decade of the thirties dwelling on favorable 
aspects regarding the arts should not create a reminiscent glow of 
glory that did not exist. It is unfortunate but true that some of the 
more favorable conditions for the arts existed because other activi- 
ties of American life were economically stalled. People went to 
galleries, WPA theater, municipal concerts, and library discussion 
groups partly because they could not afford more expensive forms 
of entertainment. We, in art education, like to believe that what was 
done by many people for lack of funds became absorbing interests. 
We hope that such continuation of interest did occur. 

Art Education Publications of Influence 

In education the spread and diversification of art programs can 
^ be sensed in the number of important publications before the war 
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years. Three teachers wrote about their work so persuasively that 
their approaches to the teaching of art were widelv followed 
Natalie Robinson Cole " is an example of the teacher with abundant 
vitality, unflagging delight in the dramatic elements of art activity, 
and a certainty that expression in art forms can be more construe 
tive in life than any other experience. Her kind of exuberance 
imposes particular habits of work in painting, in printmaking, in 
modeling, yet she remains evidently unshaken in the conviction that 
each child must "make it his own way." " Mrs. Cole uses devices 
such as bold outline drawings on large paper as the way to begin 
paintings. This is easily adopted by most children. It provides a 
shortcut to success. It is a method close to the painting habits that 
niost children find sympathetic to their visual concepts. The big 
thing in such an approach is the zest communicated, particularly 
to teachers and prospective teachers who could never teach effec- 
tively without creating a classroom drama, a romance of discovery 
each time another group of children arrives at the door. 

Only a few of us are physically and emotionally constituted "to 
carry the message" in just this way. Ralph Pearson did not. For 
him, a stable intellectual base was the necessity, before any emo- 
tional concern could be relevant. In his New Art Education,^^ he 
outlined an aesthetic of form and a method of teaching. He pointed 
out that Thomas Eakins and Robert Henri had, to some extent, done 
this with their art school students, though their teaching was aimed 
at the capabilities and ambitions of the potential art professional." 
Pearson was enthusiastic about the trend of the 1930's in the art 
education of children when it stressed "the need for organizing 
chaos both in art expression and in personal experience." He felt 
that even the most progressive of art educators overlooked or 
minimized the important element of art-design. As Pearson said, 
the study of universal art would have to start with the study of 
design." " He had this to say about design: 

It organizes subject and each pictorial element-lines, spaces, 
colors, dark-lights, textures, forms, and planes (the surface of 
forms)— separately into harmonic chords and at the same time 
integrates or harmonizes each with all the others. 

This organization can be in two or three dimensions. 

It can be simple or immensely complex. 

It results in what the Modems call PLASTIC FORM." 

Pearson used examples from the work of Matisse. Among 
American painters he referred to Stuart Davis. However, his true 
love in art forms was the three-dimensional quality mast.erfully 
developed by the Mexican painter Orozco. He describes Orozco as 
an outstanding artist welding form to subject to create great art, 
but curiously enough he shows no examples of Orozco's work! 
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Pearson is the epitome of the dedicated teacher, of the guide who 
wishes that each student shall find his own way to fruitful expres- 
sion. He outlines his concepts of design only that students may 
develop the insight that would raise their work to a higher level 
of aesthetic quality. Yet his ideas on design and the examples he 
has chosen are inescapably dated. For example, Monet's "Water 
Lily" series would surely have failed to meet Pearson's rigorous 
design standards. Today's student who draws in the manner urged 
by Pearson would be revealing a background unwittingly anti- 
quated. The integrity of Pearson's teaching and of his concepts of 
art forms, considered in the light of the rapidity with which his 
vision has become unfashionable and unacceptable, poses a prob- 
lem to art education. 

In a less pronounced degree Victor D'Amico's Creative Teach- 
ing in Art exhibits features of the same problem. The central 
theme of D'Amico's book is "The Child as Artist," which is ex- 
. panded upon in the chapters on the child as painter, mural painter, 

; sculptor, potter, graphic artist, stage artist, and designer-crafts- 

: man. D'Amico pioneered a trend toward children's use of art 

I media as artists would use the same materials. He wished to free 

, art education from the monotony of standardized papers, crayons, 

; and gadgets like craft materials. The emphasis shifted from these 

^ materials to experiences in which the child could begin to share 

f the artist's sense of discovery. His examples of children's work in 

/ the elementary grades to the junior high school age level appear 

^ lively and characteristic of child's art done in a sympathetic en- 

\ vironment. The illustrated work of high school students is clearly 

( different in certain respects from much current work in high school 

J art. Since D'Amico was dealing with an uncommon approach to 

^ art education, he devoted much of his text and illustration to show- 

\ ing students and teachers how to work with mural processes, with 

f ceramics, sculpture armatures, wood carving tools, print pro- 

f cedures, stagecraft techniques, and even model making to get a 

] feeling for three-dimensional design ideas in furniture. He did not 

; emphasize these technical devices in a how-to-do-it manner, but 

I presented them to persuade art teachers to broaden the scope of 

'j, creative studio work. Only two decades later, the high school art 

\ teacher can now have a library of excellent books on all of the 

I processes treated separately, whereas D'Amico had to deal with 

them in one package. On that score the book is no longer essential 
to the well-educated young teacher. The pattern of art education 
. which he most vigorously described before World War II has been 

- amplified and extended. But D'Amico in his book of 1942 suffers 

from the same comparisons with the 1960's that we note in Pear- 
son's book extolling the design function in art. 

High school students' murals illustrated in the D'Amico book 
i include human figures, horses, chariots, and buildings. The draw- 
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ings are immature but show that students were learning some of 
the vital interpretations of anatomy, movement, and perspective 
that young people of that age level want to realize. The paintings 
reveal the students' inability to use color and pigment as a surface 
of aesthetic quality. Even in the black and white reproductions we 
see where they modified values to attain illusionistic depth qualities, 
but we can guess at the painfully ir iddy color qualities. We can 
remember painting the same way ourselves and seeing hundreds 
of child and amateur paintings similarly afflicted. 

The painting of high school students today can take quite a 
different guise. Pigment, color, line, and texture are often used 
with tasteful, casual assurance. The drawing of representational 
elements, if it is required at all, can be loosely handled. The draw- 
ing, as a drawing, would not be concerned with an approximation 
of "realistic" drawing. It could be in anyone of countless vocabu- 
laries of distortion or abstraction familiar to the student from 
illustrative materials in art books and magazines. 

The high school painter of the 1960's appears more sophisticated 
aesthetically than the prewar generation. Yet, there are serious 
questions to be posed. Do D'Amico and Pearson become dated? Is 
art education as much the prisoner of revealing but superficial 
changes of fashion as the opportunistic art gallery? Or, has the 
influence of Pearson and D'Amico upon the teaching of high-school- 
age children forced the approaches of art teachers closer to those 
of the professional artist? 

It is doubtful that nonrepresentational painting of apparent in- 
terest and even of some integrity can be managed by students and 
adults who have never submitted to the discipline of drawing in 
the tradition familiar to Renior, Picasso, Masson, and deKooning. 
This whole matter of the aesthetic disciplines of drawing, of color 
relationships, of becoming aware of value organization, and of 
growing in the understanding of pictorial structure is one that 
can be, and often is, bypassed. The temptation to have one's stu- 
dents look sophisticated in an exhibition is diflScult to resist. Yet 
it is a kind of undisciplined and impersonal sophistication that 
makes the difference between the high school work in D'Amico's 
book, in the art education press of the thirties, and some of the 
products now to be seen. We may be wise to consider whether we 
are losing integrity in teaching art at this level, or whether art is 
in fact coming into a period when the disciplines inherited from 
the Renaissance and even from the Fauves, the Cubists, and the 
Surrealists are no longer crucial. These questions and others col- 
lateral to them were already being dealt with philosophically 
and theoretically in the late thirties and early forties. Possibly 
much of our present practice is a merging of the teaching described 
by Pearson, D'Amico, and others with the philosophical influence 
of Munro and Read and the psychological influence of Lowenfeld. 
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A Re-interpretation of "Need" 

Viktor Lrowenfeld reinterpreted the function of art education 
in meeting the needs of the individual. Rather than describing the 
needs of the individual as being met through having a wide range 
of meaningful experiences, he dwelt on the needs of achieving per- 
sonal, psychological integration. Lowenfeld proposed to estab- 
lish art experiences as a vital activity for "self-identification" 
through intuitive and emotional growth. Art education was ex- 
pected to provide this experience more satisfactorialy than aca- 
demic studies. He wrote: "It can then be said that creative art 
processes stimulate creativeness in general. ... It is here that 
the philosophy in art education distinctly differs from the so- 
called fine arts. Whereas the emphasis in art education is on the 
effect which creative processes have on individuals, the sensi- 
tivity derived from aesthetic experience, it is the aesthetic product 
which is of importance in the Fine Arts." 2« 

Lowenfeld urged the unique aspect of art education as being 
that of the release of the creative spirit. His views of meeting 
the needs of the individual, and of integration, did not merge 
art education into a large pattern of experience, but insisted upon a 
distinctive, separate, mission for art education in the educational 
context of the school. 

In a sense, Herbert Read took an even more provocative posi- 
tion in his book. Education Through Art.'^ However, his net impact 
on education in America was slight compared with Lowenfeld's 
influence, especially in elementary education. Read believed that 
all education was intrinsically aesthetic in >nature. In summarizing 
his conclusions in his book, he states: 

". . . for I maintain that life itself, in its most secret and 
essential sources, is aesthetic~that it only is in virtue of the 
embodiment of energy in a form which is not merely material, 
but aesthetic Such is the formative principle discernible in 
the evolution of the universe itself. It would seem that the more 
the physicist is able to reveal of the nature of the physical struc- 
ture of the world, the more he relies on numerical harmonies 
which are aesthetically satisfying." 

The essence of Read's views on education, expressed in the 
early 1940's, was his conviction that the student's greatest need is 
to achieve the means and the forms of expression. Read anticipates 
the concern of the 1960's for a "creative" education. The extent to 
which he believes the arts of dance, drama, music, craftsmanship, 
and the visual and tactile arts should dominate the curriculum 
would seem as remote from the understanding of school people to- 
day as it was before World War II. However, his emphasis on an 
education to be directed toward "originating" thought and activity 
Q on the part of the student is one that is widely supported today .^^ 
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Two other significant views were described and evaluated by 
Read. First, he dwelt upon the role of visual, tactile imagery in 
the development of imagination, of emotional and intellectual ex- 
pression. We can predict that research now in progress will con- 
tinue to widen knowledge of the abstractions through which we 
learn and by which we create. The days when pedagogy feared 
the impingement upon the mind of visual symbols may not be over, 
but we may hope they are numbered. The scope and quality 
of recent texts on audiovisual aids are ind.oative of the greater 
change to come. 

The other contribution that Read expanded upon was his effort 
to formulate categories of human responses and creative produc- 
tions in the arts. He made use of Lowenfeld's researches identify- 
ing the haptic and visual types. He surveyed the studies and writ- 
ings of psychologists and philosophers as well as of teachers of 
art to propose the following categories: thinking, feeling, sen- 
sation, and intuition. Conditioning all four of tiiese types of 
personality emphasis he employed the qualifying terms of tn- 
trovert and extrovert 

Following Read's formulation of these types, there have been 
other efforts made, some more acceptable to art education, others 
more readily approved by psychologists and psychiatrists. What 
remains indispensable to art education from Read's listing and 
from Lowenfeld's expansion in Creative and Mental Growth is 
the aesthetic standard that can be more flexibly applied to the work 
of individuals. Read made the varieties of expression more useful 
to the teacher by relating them to certain art characteristics that 
we may find dominating in one work but not in another, in the 
approach of one student but absent in that of another. He identi- 
fied these characteristics as organic, emphatic, rhythmical pattern, 
structural form, enumerative, haptic, decorative, and imaginative. 
We may not make precise use of these formulations but they help 
in student guidance and criticism* They make it essential to reach 
each child according to the effectiveness with which he ha^. achieved 
goals appropriate to his own capabilities. 

We need not reject D'Amico's approach to creative teaching. 
We do not need to throw overboard Pearson's design orientation. 
On the contrary, we are able to interpret, to make use of, both of 
their contributions more successfully by understanding that child 
artists in the same class can be found whose sense of design could 
be more effective by familiarity with Matisse or with Orozco. 
We are more soundly based in our observation that the artists' 
preoccupations urged by D'Amico as useful in art education made 
sense when we could encourage one boy to fulfill his potential in 
stagecraft and another boy in painting. Not only did we find it 
true that children could be creative as artists are, but that some 
children are better adapted to the scale of theater craft while others 
may work best with intricate crafted forms in jewelry. 
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Art in American Life and Education 

In 1941 Thomas Munro succeeded in epitomizing much of the 
progress of art education and in anticipating most of the problems 
encountered in the years following World War IL In the Fortieth 
Yearbook of the N.S.S.E., for which he wrote four chapters in 
the section on the Nature of Art and Related Types of Experience, 
he surveyed the psychological approach to art and art education, 
the nature of creative ability in art, analytical studies on form 
in art, and the development of art appreciation.^^ Virtually all of 
his reviews of these aspects of art education are significant today. 
So keen was his grasp of the context of American education and 
the place of the arts in that context that new light is cast on the 
present scene with each rereading. In retrospect, it is clear that 
Munro contributed the definitive chapters to the Yearbook in es- 
tablishing the relationship of art education to psychology, to 
aesthetics, to the practice of the fine arts, and to the growth of 
an appreciative public for the arts. 

On the subject of creative ability in art, Munro forecasts results 
of several recent studies. He noted that genuine creativity, in 
the sense of ability to produce the tiniest gleam of "original" 
work, is rare indeed. From the biographies of truly original pro- 
ducers we do not know whether they developed their original 
concepts because of stimuli to creative work or in revolt against 
didactic, unimaginative educational environments. Munro observed 
what recent "creativity" studies are verifying: that the most 
imaginative, creative people often have appeared to be relatively 
unconcerned with social conformity. In this connection he pointed 
out the dilemma of the educator who believes that art education 
encourages creative responses and also that the creative individual, 
having made more satisfying psychological adjustments, will be 
more socially adjusted among his peers. His conclusions raise the 
possibility that a creatively stimulated student may not be truly 
original. Regardless of his degree of originality, his social adapta- 
bility is more likely to be negative rather than positive. 

Munro also raised the question of transfer of training. Art 
forms have changed dramatically since Picasso's father taught 
drawing in a Spanish academy. Nonetheless, art instruction goes 
on without taking into account to any great extent the changes 
that have occurred. Drawing is not as rigorously taught, nor for 
as long a time. Design, pictorial structure, and early introduction 
to painting are taught with an emphasis that has gradually devel- 
oped with assists from the gieat artist-teachers like Eakins, Henri, 
Sloan, Nikolaides, and with a strong emphasis in design educa- 
tion from the Bauhaus practices of the 1920's. This gradual change 
of direction has accomplished what Munro felt necessary when 
he questioned the almost static art educational practices that char- 
acterized the years between the world wars. His analj'sis broadened 
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the base of historical forms and of Western, occidental, and primi- 
tive att qualities. 

CURRICULUMS FOR TEACHER TRAINING IN ART 

In such a study as Hager and Ziegfeld made of Course Require, 
ments for Teachers of Art in Fifty Institutions,^^ we can sense that 
a change has taken place in the more than twenty years that have 
elapsed since their information was compiled. In reviewing course 
titles, distribution of credit hours, course requirements, and the 
authors' evaluations, it seems evident that art .education cur^icu- 
lums of the 1930's were closer to the schools and departmer'js of 
education than is now the case. While today's curriculums ^o not 
seem radically different, they have drawn closer to professional art 
courses and to that degree somewhat further from professional 
education curriculums. Art education in the sixties has assumed 
a dual burden. To the school establishment we present the case 
for contemporary arts and tY ir importance for child and adult 
life. To the professional art field we present the need for encour- 
aging superior students to become teachers of art. We shall never 
finish our appeals in either direction; in fact, we will never suc- 
ceed in either venture except in the equivocal, temporary degree 
that we must realize is faced by all of man's planning. 

Impact op a New Academicism on Art Education 

The place of art in general education has not changed very 
much from the place given it in 1918 in the Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education. For example. The American High School 
Today,^'* by James B. Conant, makes a first reference to the arts 
in these words: . . it might be that the bright-but-lazy boy or 
giri would concentrate attention on subjects which do not require 
homework, such as art and music, or typing, or shopwork, rather 
than elect a stiff academic program," 

There can be no doubt that this states Conant's relative place- 
ment of the arts. His most positive reference to the arts is : 

"The significance of the seven-period or eight-period day 
in terms of the election of art and music by the academically 
talented can be seen by an inspection of Appendix D. . . , If 
a school is organized with a sufficient number of periods in a 
day, there is no difficulty in having the programs of the aca- 
demically talented include as many as four years of art. music, 
and other electives, as well as five subjecta with homework in 
each of the four years (twenty academic 'jubjects with home- 
work).**^ 

Secondary schools have become aware of an almost insane pres. 
O , sure of homework and grade seeking whi^h has sprung up in the 
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last three to five years. The already overloaded scholastic leaders 
in high schools have been unable to take art and music in addi* 
tion to five academic courses each semester.^^ In The American 
High School Today, Conant writes, "All students should be urged 
to include art and music in their elective programs/' The stat<*ment 
is italicized. At two or three other points in the bo'.k the same 
cultural admonition is repeated. Nowhere in the book is there 
a statement about the nature of such art and music courses nor 
any rationale to support his contention. Though the book is short, 
each part of the academic program is described in its idesi form. 
Conant is almost as extensive in his comments about courses dealing 
with "marketable skills." Art and music alone are unaccounted for 
except as here quoted. 

The Conant book is not solely responsible for the effort to 
impose a rigorous scholar's education on practically half of the 
school population. Conant anticipates and deplores many of the 
extreme pressures that secondary schools are imposing in his name. 
There is evidence that these pressures are moderating to the ad- 
vantage of students and faculty alike. The damage to the arts has, 
however, been severe. The field we know as art education is decades 
beyond the concept of art as leisure time activity, as an affection 
of upper middle class life. Perhaps the weakness of art teachers 
in philosophical aesthetics contributes to their inability to make a 
more comprehensive, a more mature evaluation of art's importance 
to education. 

One Antidote to Academic Overemphasis 

The Educational Policies Commission Statement of 1961 on 
The Central Purpose of American Educatior. includes the following: 
No particular body of knowledge will of itself develop the 
ability to think clearly. Study of an abstract subject like matne- 
matics or philosophy, in and of itself, does not necessarily en- 
hance rational powers, and it is possible that experience in areas 
which appear to have little connection may, in fact, make a 
substantial contribution to rational development. As a case 
in point, the abilities involved in perceiving and recognizing 
pattern in a mass of abstract data are of considerable impor- 
tance in learning to analyze, deduce, or infer. These abilities 
may be developed in the course of rr^ntliematical study; but 
they may be developed as well through experience in aesthetic, 
humanistic, and practical fields, which also involve perception 
of form and design.^^ 

A scientist who looks upon his own education as the most de- 
sirable for all students cannot achieve the perspective for this 
over-all view. An art teacher who is not capable of responding to 
this challenge will be unable to teach art as it needs to be taught 
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today. As valuable evidence of more substantial views on the arts 
than those only aware of narrow utilitarian or recreational func- 
tions of art, A. H. Maslow writes: 

If our hope is to describe the world fully, a place is necessary 
for preverbal, ineffable, metaphorical, primary process, con- 
crete experience, intuitive and aesthetic types of cognition, for 
there are certain aspects of reality which can be cognized in 
no other way. Even in science this is true, now that we know 
(a) that creativity has its roots in the non-rational, (b) that 
language is and must always be inadequate to describe total 
reality, (c) that any abstract concept leaves out much of reality, 
and (d) that what we cail "knowledge" (which is usually highly 
abstract, and verbal, sharply defined) often serves to blind us 
to those portions of reality not covered by the abstraction. 
Science and education, being too exclusively abstract, verbal 
and bookish, do not have enough place for raw, conciete aes- 
thetic experience, especially of the subjective happenings inside 
oneself. For instance, organismic psychologists would certainly 
agree on the desirability of more creative education in perceiv- 
ing and creating art in dancing, in (Greek style) athletics, and 
in phenomenological observation. Aesthetic perceiving and cre- 
ating and aesthetic peak experiences are seen to be a central 
aspect of human life and of psychology and education rather 
than a peripheral one.^ 

Art cannot successfully be channeled into a single aspect of 
making and perceiving. More absolutist societies of the past like 
that of Egypt ^ame close to a uniform art form, but the demo- 
cratic societies of the twentieth century will not. When, and if, 
we find such a homogenous art developing, either our condition of 
life will have changed in a way we are not able to foresee, or we 
will ni\ 'onger be a democratic people. 

Art education, practiced primarily to teach the arts, cannot 
afford to rely on apologetic slogans to explain its own existence. 
The arts have engrossed man's attention and activi^^ies as long as 
history has left traces of his earthly existence. Certainly it is pos- 
sible to teach art for the increase of skill among workmen, for 
the worthy use of leisure, for the stimulation of personal expression 
in a creative environment, for its correlative values in the teaching 
of "meaningful wholes,'' for meeting the child's needs in the life 
of his home environment, for a grasp of concepts of visual forms, 
for an understanding of the creative attitudes and approaches 
to the work of the artist, for aiding the individual in achieving 
a "self-identification" in this chaotic world, and finally for the 
nearest approach each individual can make to the quality we are 
currently labeling "creativity." Each art teacher, in varying de- 
gree, consciously or uncv^nsciously, teaches art to accomplish these 
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ends. There is something to be gained in making our pursuit* of 
the ends more conscious, more skillful, based on research and 
knowledge. 

We will nevertheless be teaching the subject of art. We teach 
art for art's sake. There are many associated values inherent in 
teaching and in art. Art teachers are essentially artists. During the 
last decade, the profession has made much of the role "artist- 
teacher/' Young art teachers have, since the war years, been given 
a better start as practicing artists than were their fore-runners. 
From the graduates of the Massachusetts School of Art in the 
1870's to the art department graduates of the 1960's, the field has 
consisted of individuals characterized by their love of the arts. 
Most of them have liked their work in teaching. Students have 
found many art teachers who are sympathetic to their personal and 
professional growth. 

Art remains and gathers importance, as the basic reason for 
art education. Fortunately, the teaching resources in art have 
grown in quantity and quality sin ; 1945. The art teacher of the 
1960's can rely on color prints, books, films, slides. The resources 
of the college art studios and public school art rooms are catching 
up with the riches of historical art study material. Today's teach- 
ing of art is supported by potentialities of physical materials un- 
believable in the 1930's. The possibilities of the art teacher to 
study the chronological, emotional, and intellectual development of 
the arts is limited only by his own capacities and energy. 

Art education cannot avoid being a sjmthesis of disciplines. 
Walter Smith was closer to being a master of technical drawing 
than he was to the arts. John Dewey was a philosopher of educa- 
tion, and Thomas Munro is a philosopher of aesthetics. John Sloan 
and Kimon Nicolaides were artists, but of marked differences in 
their involvement in the arts and education. Our outstanding con- 
tributors to the background of art education exhibit a range of 
interests as broad as the practice of the arts during the last century. 

The most complicated problem we face in art education is that 
of our advanced study, our '^research." The best of our under- 
graduate programs are clearly syntheses of elements; a basic liberal 
arts background, studio classes of substantial quality, courses in 
art history, and finally education course work including student 
teaching. The liberal arts college faculties, the art faculties, and 
the education faculties contribute in almost every phase of the 
art teachet curriculum. As yet we have only partially projected our 
interests into the advanced studies which art education's university 
connections make possible. The "child study" preoccupations of psy- 
chologists of the 1880's and 1890's have been brought into art 
education environments by Viktor Lowenfeld and subsequently 
by others. Viricent Lanier s p. blication. Doctoral Research in Art 
Education,^* documents the gaMut of titles of doctoral research in 
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the field. What remains to be accomplished is the development of 
studies to bring artists, philosophers, and historians more force- 
fully into the service of art education. They have been with us 
in the past ; they are tightly linked with art education today. Every 
college, university, and art school giving a degree in art education 
has practicing artists on the staff who teach studio courses to 
prospective teachers. But they are largely antipathetic to the 
professed objectives, the literature, and the graduate studies in 
art education. Philosophers and historians both of art and of 
education are only slightly more sympathetic. 

In the immediate future we should seek to accelerate the ca- 
pacity of art education as a discipline to absorb and to make use 
of the artist, philosopher, and historian. Their work will always 
be needed to achieve the fullest values in the synthesis of art and 
education. As this pattern of advanced study affects the field, 
the predominantly psychological focus of the recent past will move 
closer to art interests, to the greater understanding and values of 
^ majority of art teachers. Art education still needs the studies in 
depth that have characterized the psychologically oriented re- 
search, but paradoxically we must attempt them in the broadest 
possible setting of the arts in the twentieth century. 
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Curriculum and the Teaching of Art 



Art education is in the midst of far-reaching changes in ideol- 
ogy and practice. Modifications in conceptions of curriculum and 
the teaching of art are beginning to show their effects in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Beliefs and assumptions about 
objectives, content, and methods of teaching art are being re- 
examined. While some of these beliefs are being reaffirmed, refined, 
and sharpened, others are being discarded. Transformations are 
in process, new insights emerging, new perspectives being ex- 
plored, and new practices developing. 

Some Characteristics of Current Transformations 

The overriding change in the teaching of art can be seen in the 
dissolution of the conviction that participation in art is "fun," 
"simple," "easy," and that it comes "naturally." These beliefs, 
once strongly established within the field, are now being super- 
ceded by careful and more frequent attention to the inherent 
nature of art as a demanding and disciplined field. The concern 
of art education for human development is being coupled with 
renewed attention to professional artists and scholars for their 
guidance and help. More and more art teachers are beginning to 
realize that good teaching of art ought to be a translation of what 
professional artists demonstrate and what scholars of art explain 
about the nature of art — the emotional and intellectual components 
in the processes of making and understanding art. Efforts of 
many art teachers create a true educational translation of the 
nature of art because it resembles what artists and scholars of 
art are demonstrating. 

Not too long ago, learning in art was encouraged through ac- 
tivities limited by an individual's own experiences. The teaching 
of art is now beginning to be anchored more and more in the rich 
traditions of art so as to challenge, feed, and enrich whatever in- 
ventive abilities each individual possesses. Whereas the purpose 
of art education had centered upon opportunities to encourage 
personal expression, art educators are realizing increasingly that 
artistiv* expression is directly related to an individual's perception 
and control of ideas, the materials he uses, and the forms he 
creates. Whereas the study of art had been restricted largely 
to studio activity, possibilities are now being developed for observa- 
tion and analysis of visual and symbolic qualities in works by 
artists, designers, architects, and city planners. And whereas the 
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goals of art education had been concentrated on the growth and 
development of children, instruction in art now is being extended 
to encompass the significance of aesthetic experience in the lives of 
human beings. Current art education is seeking to involve people 
in the humanistic dimensions of life's experiences — disciplined 
learning to achieve a grasp and control of the subjective and 
qualitative nuances in human feelings and aspirations. 

The Scope of Education in Art 

As part of the effort to provide education for all citizens, art 
instruction is an essential component in the education of all ele- 
mentary and secondary school students. It is the responsibility of 
every school system to provide adequate means for instruction to 
develop visual literacy. Visual literacy calls for awareness of the 
artistic dimensions in life's experiences; it requires insight into 
the poetic and imaginative aspects of human experience; it in- 
cludes recognition of the potency of visual form and structure in 
all avenues of everyday life. 

To achieve such ends, education must provide instruction in 
art of sufficient quality and diversity to meet the variety of ability 
needs, interests, and potentialities of school populations. Instruc- 
tion must involve the learner in the interplay between the proc- 
esses of making and analyzing works of art. Though both of these 
components are essential, the degree of emphasis and their particu- 
lar balance must rest upon differences among groups of learners— 
their ages, abilities, and needs. The purposes of art education aie 
to build awareness of the aest: .tic components in human experi- 
ence: the feeling of kinship between the young "artist-analyst" and 
the traditions of artistic creation and comprehension of the lan- 
guage of visual form as embodied in great paintings and sculpture, 
as apparent in fine architecture and public monuments, and as 
experienced through the visual impact of everyday objects. 

Art As a Subject For Study 

For effective teaching in art, a teacher must perceive the field 
of art as a subject for study. Only then can he translate funda- 
mental qualities and characteristics of the field into activities that 
can lead learners to realize and understand the nature and meaning 
of art. A curriculum for learning does no more than translate the 
essential characteristics of a field into learning experiences. The 
teaching of art requires understanding of the subject matter of 
art both from the points of view of making works and analyzing 
them. Strictly speaking, the field of art can be studied through 
these two interrelated yet different processes. 

When art is studied from the point of view of the artist, the stu. 
dent must discover the content of his studies through his own work 
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and out of the depths of his own experience. It is this personal 
search and discovery that gives expressive significance to the pro- 
duction of art forms. Any person truly engaged in making a work of 
art maintains a point of attention on the interplay of three factors: 
(a) the theme or idea that serves as his stimulus, (b) the medium 
or material he chooses to manipulate, and (c) the component ele- 
ments of visual form he is able to bring into shape. Such is the 
strategy of visual art production regardless of the personality and 
ideological differences among artists and regardless of the infinite 
variations and emphases within their work. All artists express 
nuances of ideas through the shaping of materials into specific 
organizations of form. 

While the mature artist creates the content of his own work, 
he is not so detached as to be ui.dware or uninfluenced by the works 
of others. The production of works of art carries with it a heavy 
component of critical analysis serving as a major source for 
stimulation and guidance in the creation of new expressive forms. 
The work of the producer is thus linked to the artistic heritage of 
civilized man. 

The quest for relevant criteria is the common bond between the 
artist and critic. However, when critical analysis becomes the 
primary means for the study of art, artifacts are examined com- 
paratively to identify their particular qualitative characteristics. 
The strategy of the critic is different from that of the artist because 
he directs attention to (a) specific treatment and organization of 
visual form in particular works, (b) general conceptions of form 
and (c) significance of the symbolic meanings expressed. All of 
these qualities are considered in relation to the cultural-historical 
context in which the artist lived. Through such analysis, philo- 
sophic and expressive meanings in the works are rediscovered, 
revealed, reinterpreted, and thus clarified. Whether the analysis 
is directed toward painting, sculpture, architecture, or other ob- 
jects created by artists, the student can come to recognize, under- 
stand, and empathize with the artist's expression— his philosophy 
of life, his inner feelings, and his aspirations as a human being. 

The study of art through critical analysis calls for imaginative 
and disciplined perception of the visual and ideological data drawn 
from works themselves and from cultural-historical information 
brought to bear upon them. Unlike study through the production 
of works of art, critical analysis rests on a body of accumulated 
knowledge consisting of commentaries and interpretations of art- 
its origins, meanings, and significance. 

Teaching art through the production of art works leads the 
student to greater awareness of (a) his own feelings, ideas and 
attitudes toward events in his experience, (b) media that he se- 
lects for use, and (c) the visual forms he is able to create. Analy- 
sis of works of art serves as a source for stimulation and for 
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developing criteria relevant to evaluation. By challenging the 
student to involve himself in the quest for qualitative relationships, 
teachers of art must avoid oversimplified and mechanized tricks, 
short cuts and methods that are unproductive of significant 
learning. 

Teaching art through critical analysis can lead the student 
to thoughtful examination of selected works of art in relation 
to their cultural-historical contexts. Students should avoid the 
pitfalls of oversimplified classifications and attention restricted to 
chronology. The: should learn to utilize works of art and cultural 
history to focus upon human meanings. 

Some Characteristics of Learning in Art 

There are aspects of learning in art that depend upon the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and experience. These aspects require 
orderly and logical attention. Such learning is essential but no more 
than contributory to and supportive of artistic learning. In itself, 
such knowledge does not reveal the particular character of aesthetic 
experience. In the production of works of art, accumulated knowl- 
edge and controlled experience facilitate technical understanding of 
handling tools, provide information about the requirements of 
materials, sharpen perceptions of elements of visual form, and lead 
to insight into the myriad of expressive forms in art. In critical 
analysis, accumulated knowledge helps to uncover the philosophic 
and aesthetic positions of artists and cultures, reveals the role of 
the creative mind, and thus enables discovery of the significance of 
the products of human creativity. 

In contrast to the character of accumulated knowledge, the 
essence of studio learning is intuitive, felt, and nonrational. In the 
making of a work of art, it is the compelling drive to bring into 
harmony and wholeness the insipient feeling or idea, material, and 
form. In the study of a work of art, it is the empathic discovery of 
fragments of meaning in the symbolism, form, and total configura- 
tion of the work that is the source of the aesthetic experience. 
Rarely do such intuitive, felt, and non-rational learnings come to 
fruition without some contributory and supportive knowledge about 
tools, materials, and elements of visual form. Such knowledge, how- 
ever, must culminate in intuitive realization, for without such 
realization it remains a rather poor and misleading substitute for 
the aesthetic experience. 

The essence of the aesthetic experience is noncumulative. Each 
event of aesthetic experiencmg, whether it takes the form of making 
a work of art or looking at works of art, must be approached with 
fresh and open vision. What one learns from the aesthetic experi- 
ence is to give himself to the experience. In doing so, he learns to 
sharpen and enhance his own sensibility to qualitative elements. 
Each experience, however, is met on its own terms and reveals its 
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own dimensions of discovery. Such learning does not consist of an 
organized body of information. Furthermore, the fundamental 
nature of this learning is nonsequential ; there are no first, second, 
and third steps in any true sense of the words. 

In making works of art, the simplest and most complex ideas can 
be taken as bases for work by the novice as well as the professional. 
Witness the complex ideas that young children embody in their 
works and the very simple ideas that challenge many mature artists. 
The differences between young children and mature artist lie in 
their respective degrees of insight, subtlety, depth of vision, and 
control. There are no inherent first steps to be followed according 
to the nature of the activity. Furthermore, there are no pre- 
requisites other than the basic human capacities to see, feel, manipu- 
late, and discriminate differences in qualities and characteristics. 
For similar reasons, no medium is any better than any other, and 
no medium is more basic than another* Apart from limitations 
stemming from stages in physical development and muscular 
dexterity, there is no inherent sequence for working with materials. 
While an art teacher should determine a sequence of activities, he 
should be aware that he created the sequence in order to achieve a 
particular teaching purpose. 

In the critical analysis of art, chronological sequence is less 
productive of insight and understanding than attention to ideas and 
qualities that are inherent in the works being examined. To learn to 
"read" and see into works of art rests more heavily on attention to 
all that is contained in the works and to whatever commentaries can 
be brought to bear. Examination and location of a work of art 
within its historical and cultural perspective is more signifi- 
cant than identification of its sequential position in relation to 
other works. 

Learning in art leads to extended capacity, sensitivity, and per- 
sonal in.sight and control. The person becomes better enabled to 
grasp the aesthetic qualities in experience. While learning in art 
does not lead to cumulative knowledge, it does lead to the accumula- 
tion of capacity to enhance the aesthetic dimensions of experience. 

Some Characitristics op Curriculum for Learning in Art 

The task of curriculum and teaching is to translate ideas about 
art and art learning into student activities and experiences. Cen- 
tral to this task is the confrontation of students with qualitative 
problems. In an art curriculum, confrontation with and solution 
of these problems calls for recognition that the teacher's task is 
to bring together ideas, media, and the stimulation of works of art. 
All of these are dealt with through such classroom activities as 
observation, manipulation, exploratory discu'rsion, evaluation, and 
analysis. The teacher's intent is to confront each and every individ. 
ual student with the task of discovering his own qualitative problem. 
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I or the teacher, ideas, media, and works of art are teaching tools 
to attract, sustain, challenge, and refine the attention of the student. 
For the student, these same ideas, media, and works of art are the 
elements that he examines and manipulates to shape his own prob- 
lem, work with it, and bring it to fruition. 

Sharpening the student's sensitivity requires that the teacher 
provide for the interplay of contrasting qualities. Varieties in ideas 
and media can help to confront the student with contrasting and 
unique qualities. Such discovery is encouraged, strengthened, and 
supported through the study of works of art. 

The potentialities for learning through the challenge of variety, 
however, can defeat their own purposes if the curriculum is not 
balanced with sufficient focus and concentration in depth. Begin- 
ning in the kindergarten and continuing throughout the entire 
school program, the interplay between extension through variety 
and focus in depth provides an essential rhythm. Furthermore, if 
the student is to confront qualitative problems to achieve aesthetic 
experience for himself, the rhythm must be his own. The curricu- 
lum, therefore, must provide for the individualization of the 
rhythm. Curriculum content and methods of teaching must allow 
for and encourage variations in the rhythm created by individual 
students. The rhythmic ti;ning and interplay between variety and 
attention in depth, must be individualized rather than standardized. 
Hence, individuals and small groups of students are the proper focus 
of the teachers attention rather than the class as a whole. Individ- 
uals can thus ally themselves for the kinds of encouragement and 
support they need. 

In curriculum for the study of art, the teacher is called upon to 
assemble visual resources. Through examination of the character, 
content, and structure of paintings, sculpture, architecture, typog- 
raphy, and utilitarian objects along with their extensions into his- 
torical-cultural information, some of their philosophic and aesthetic 
meanings become apparent. The works of art thus can become a 
stimulus and source of aesthetic excitement. 

Through examination of works by individual artists, the student 
n come to realize what it means for an artist to struggle and create 
^ personal statement. Through comparison of different artists from 
the same period, the student is confronted with evidence of a time 
in which men lived, with its idiosyncratic view of the world. The 
student learns to come face to facf* with the ^ '>mparative achieve- 
ments of individual men. He can discover how they expanded and 
ep^ meed the views of their culture in ways that were distinctly 
their own. 

Imperative Variations in Curriculum and Teaching 

Even if there were no organized art education programs, learn- 
ing in art would depend upon ^he particular abilities, limitations, 
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desires, and needs of individual learners. Some of the learners' 
abilities, limitations, and needs stem from inherent physical, in- 
tellectual, or emotional characteristics, while others have their 
roots in the learners' prior experiences. Kowever, regardless of the 
particular combinations of causes that inay have brought different 
people to the points where they are, the fact is that the potentialities 
for learning do differ among individuals. 

There is still another difference in readiness and potentiality 
for learning : the normal process of growth and maturation. Though 
there are variations in developmental characteristics among chil- 
dren in differing cultures, developmental abilities and limitations 
at given age levels are relatively universal among children in 
similar cultures. Nevertheless, programs of art education are 
confronted with the problem of inducing learning among individ- 
uals who bring different degrees of readiness to their learning situa- 
tion. Consequently, conceptions about curriculum and teaching art 
must be made applicable to a wide variety of situations involving 
children of different ages, abilities, backgrounds, and developmental 
capacities. 

Fulfillment of potentialities for learning depends upon two fac- 
tors: (a) the curriculum— the selected content to be taught, and (b) 
the method of teaching— the way this content is organized into 
activities for learning. 

In the organization of the curriculum, choices are made with 
attention to fundamental characteristics of the subject to be taught 
and the student's readiness to learn. As certain ideas and points of 
emphasis are included, others are excluded. Choices are made in 
terms of activities determining the manner and sequence of ideas 
and points of emphasis. Thus, whatever is included or excluded 
from an art program, when takon with the teaching procedures, 
determines what the student learns in art 

When curriculum and teaching decisions are made, it is possible 
to distinguish between content to be taught and teaching procedures. 
In reality, however, content and teaching become inseparable, be- 
cause they converge to form the conditions within which learning 
takes place. To fulfill the learning potentialities of different groups, 
the curriculum must be adjustable to specif requirements. A good 
curriculum is sufficiently clear so that ide*<.ij and directions are de- 
veloped to fruition ; it is also suflSciently open and flexible to allow 
for I foreseen developments. 

Variations in curriculum and methods are not only required by 
variations among learners, but this demand is also imposed by the 
nature of art itself. Whether the problem of curriculum develop- 
ment is taken from the point of view of learning to make works of 
art or learning to analyze them, there is no one proven sequence 
more productive than others. In fact, the many-faceted character 
of the visual arts is an inherent demonstration of the variety of 
avenues that can be utilized. 
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In studio learning, there are limitations in physical dexterity 
that need to be taken into account. However, apart from these 
limitations, all materials that can be given shape or form are useful. 
The character of drawing is obviously different from painting, from 
collage, from construction, or from sculpture. But, none of these is 
any better than another, none is more basic than another, and none 
is prerequisite to involvement with another. The choice of medium 
is often wisely based on the predilections of the students. The choice 
of approach for analysis of art works is wisely based upon the 
student's educational level and background in related studies. In 
both of these instances, the decisions for choice are based upon 
observation and information about the student rather than upon 
any inherent sequence for handling the curriculum content itself. 

Since a good curriculum is designed in relation to a specific 
group of learners, its scope is limited. There is hardly a school 
where the abilities of the students are not sufficiently varied to war- 
rant curriculum variations for different classes within the same 
tirade level. Many curriculums are needed for the purpose of serving 
not only the variety of age level and ability needs of children but 
also the variety of socio-economic and cultural backgrounds in dif- 
ferent sections of the community. Curriculum development is the 
responsibility of individual or small groups of teachers who in the 
process can direct their attention to the educational needs of par- 
ticular groups of students. No system-wide course of study can 
possibly fulfill such a function. 

A curriculum guide assists teachers in the task of curriculum 
di^velopment. A guide is a rich resource, much broader in scope 
than any curriculum for a class. It proposes alternative approaches 
to the content and teaching methods for specific groups of students. 
It provides a ready reference to more activities and resources than 
any single curriculum can include. A good curriculum guide is so 
rich in suggestive material, and its content so arranged, that it 
cannot serve as an outline to be followed as a course of study. Its 
function is to present alternative possibilities from which the 
teacher must select items to be incorporated in a specific curriculum. 
As such, a curriculum guide provides teachers with an invaluable 
compendium of information without impinging on their responsi- 
bility and prerogative to design the curriculum. 



A Core of Common Goals in Art Education 

The purpose of the teaching of art is to achieve a core of common 
goals consistent with the nature of art. Good teaching utilizes the 
readiness and abilities of individual learners to bring about under- 
standings of art. Art rests on a heritage of human achievements; 
it stems from the processes of individuals to communicate feelings 
and aspirations through organized form. These ramifications are 
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apparent in the works of mature artists; they are of utmost 
significance for inclusion in the student's learning experiences. The 
teaching of art should aim to develop sensitive and intelligent 
participation in artistic thought and action— participation' as 
creators and observers 6f art works made by others. 

Attention to characteristics of growth and development is 
essential to achieve any of the goals of the teaching of art. Such 
attention, however, is a tool for good teaching; it is not an end in 
itself. It utilizes knowledge about growth and development toward 
achievement of educational goals. 

Learning occurs when the learner is able to integrate the variety 
of activities in his experience. Many activities can occur in a class- 
room— observation, reading, exchange of ideas and reactions, 
analysis, evaluation, and the making of works of art with any of 
the variety of media out of which such works can be made. All 
these different activities become vehicles for learning. However, 
none of these activities is significant in itself— neither the talk 
carried on nor the work produced— unless it comes to fruition 
through some significant realization about the nature of art— its 
character, its structure and its scope. Good curriculum and the 
teaching of art provides activities out of which learning can grow. 
A good teacher never initiates an activity for the sake of the activity 
itself. Teaching art achieves no further goals than are embodied in 
the relationships among activities and the character of the learning 
that thus becomes possible. 

The fact that art does not rest on a cumulative and sequential 
body of knowledge precludes any effort to teach art as if such a 
sequential body of knowledge did exist. To do so would distort and 
falsify the truth about art. Art learnings come about through 
refinement of sensibilities and through extended capacities to per- 
ceive aesthetic qualities. These learnings need to occur at every 
educational level They require a core of common goals to serve as 
guides for curriculum development and teaching. Differences in 
educational levels are manifested in degrees of subtiety, depth, 
refinement, insight, and control. W^en art is taught to bring about 
understanding of its nature, a core of common goals is valid. The 
same goals need to function from grade level to grade level. 
The core of common goals includes — 

Sensitivity to visual relationships 

The visual organization of shapes, positions, colors, tonal values, 
and textures; 

The use of materials to achieve particular qualities of visual 
organization. 

Sensitivity to communications embodied in works of art 
Emotional impact; 
Symbolic m^^nings; 

^ Meanings in particular qualities of visual organization 
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Attitudes of adventure and discovery 
in processes of tvorking and observing 

Visual cues from the environment as sources for stimulation ; 

The character of materials and tools as guidelines for action ; 

Unforeseen possibilities that become apparent in any work in 

process; 

Elements of speculative play, uncertainty, struggle, and resolu- 
tion as aspects of working process. 
Jnsigh: into aesthetic qualities in works of art 

Similarities and differences i.. works of art from a variety of 
traditions in our artistic heritage; 

Similarities and differences among the forms and characteristics 
of works of art in our own time; 

Similarities and differences in works of art produced by children 
and youth. 

Insight into aesthetic qualities of visual experiences 

The work of artists, craftsmen, designers, film makers, archi- 
tects, and city planners, with the implications of their efforts 
for day-to-day experiences of people. 

Skills for control and fluency 

The nature of tools and materials, and ways to control the 
intended meanings for making works of art; 
Processes that encourage discovery, reconstruction, and refine- 
ment in work, observation, and analysis. 
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The Primary Purpose for the Teaching of Art 

The primary purpose for the study of art by elementary school 
children rests on the humane and aesthetic values to be derived — 
their development as people through creating symbolic forms that 
convey their ideas and feelings. The realization of this purpose 
depends upon a teacher's sympathetic attention to the develop- 
iitental needs, capacities, and achievements of children at each age 
level. Developmental characteristics in themselves are not the eu^ 
goals of art education, nor are they the end goals in any other field. 
Rather, developmental needs, capacities, and achievements are 
o.mong the instruments used by a teacher to help children aspire 
to and fulfill themselves at the highest level each of them can attain. 
In the procf^ss of education, developmental characteristics are 
indeed honored and served. They are given this attention to help 
each child grow into full stature as a human being. 

At the same time, the study of art could have other purposes 
somewhat related though not central to the basic task of general 
education in the elementary school. For example, the study of art 
can yield therapeutic values or can serve as a balancing experience 
in order to maintain the process of education for certain children 
who olh'.!rwise may be encountering unmanageable diflliculties. 
These other purposes, however, are of a special and different 
character. They often need to be pursued in order to achieve other 
important goals that are relevant to the education of particular 
children. But these special purposes are not to be confused with 
the primary purpose for the study of art, lest we would assume 
mistakenly rhat either all children need therapeutic assistance or 
that there is limited intrinsic value in the study of art for its 
aesthetic dimensions. When it becomes desirable to teach art for 
therapeutic purposes it is important to recognize that there are 
differences between therapeutic and aesthetic purposes. Special 
knowledge, background, and experience on the part of teachers to 
deal with these differences are required. 

Children of all ages need visual stimulation in their daily experi- 
ence — ^attention to shape, color, tone, and texture in objects in their 
environment. In their art studies, kindergarten and first-grade 
children need to concentrate upon a reasonable variety of materials 
that can allow and encourage them to transform their visual and 
tactile sensations into symbolic and aesthetic forms. Their im- 
mature and unselfconscious awareness is their most powerful 
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resource for ip'^olvement in direct learning through the making 
of works of art. 

Second-, third-, and fourth-grade children are ready to pursue 
increasingly complex learnings in art. Their visual and motor capa- 
cities enable them to stay with a task for prolonged periods of time. 
They can begin to discriminate relatively subtle relationships be- 
tween colors, textures, forms, and ideas. They seek control over 
their efforts in ordpr to master a piece of work; their horizon ex- 
tends beyond themselves and toward ability to understand, admire, 
^.\d emulate the achievements of others. They need resources to 
extend their horizons and sharpen their evaluative and judgmental 
capacities. Their growing ability to discern particular qualities of 
ideas and forms enables them to transform their intuitive dis- 
coveries into levels of awareness that are reflected back into further 
work. These children need to be encouraged to look at works of 
art of various character, they need materials and tooLs to work 
with, and they need assistance to learn how to handle tools and 
materials with sufficient effectiveness to fulfUl their aspirations for 
competence and control. 

Fifth- and six-grade children are at a preadolescent point in 
their development. Their desire to become more like others is 
accompanied by a tendency to begin to deny their own individuality. 
Their desire to achieve in relation to some external standards causes 
them to fragment Iheir work with a resultant loss of attention to 
qualities of integration. At the same time, however, the intellectual 
capacities of these children can enable them to learn to recapture 
and maintain their own individuality through analysis of works of 
art and through analysis of their own efforts. Attention to the 
integrative qualities in works by artists can help these children to 
re-establish a basis for their own continued aesthetic development. 

Curriculum Content for the Teaching of Art 

Curriculum content for teaching art in the elementary schools 
should vary from school to school and from class to class. In 
general, the content in the early grades should direct major atten- 
tion to studio involvement accompanied by relatively limited efforts 
in discussion and analysis. As the progression moves to the upper 
grades, attention should gradually shift to an increasingly heavy 
interplay between involvement in processes of making and analyz- 
ing art works. In a similar manner, content should be modified 
gradually from a greater degree of variety, exploratory manipula- 
tion, and scope in the early grades toward increasingly greater 
concentration in depth in the upper grades. 

Throughout the elementary school program a common core of 
goals for the teaching of art should serve the teacher as criteria by 
which to evaluate decisions to include or to exclude certain elements 
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of content in the form of activities, visual references, and ideas. 
Differences among children should be reflected in differences in 
selections of content items; but these differences should take the 
form of modified emphases on learning goals. For example, curricu- 
lum content for a kindergarten class should be heavily weighted 
on ''attitudes of adventure and discovery in processes of working 
and observing" accompanied by very limited attention to "insight 
into aesthetic qualities in works of art." In contrast, an alert fifth- 
or sixth-grade group, in a community where the background re- 
sources for learning are rich, would warrant emphasis on the entire 
core of goals. Another sixth*grade group, however, with less in- 
clination or ability for comparative study might need curriculum 
content placing more emphasis on "sensitivity to visual relation- 
ships," "attitudes of adventure and discovery," and "skills for 
fluency," with less emphasis upon "insight into aesthetic qualities." 

The central task of curriculum development is to (a) anticipate 
what levels of learning groups of chUdren may be capable of achiev- 
ing in rehtion to the common goals for the teaching of art and 
(b) select curriculum components to provide the experiences that 
can bring forth the intended learnings. Whether the curriculum 
components are in the form of studio activities, reading or observa- 
tion, discussion or analysis, the teacher's attention must be fixed on 
the teaching goals. The activities selected are valuable only to the 
degree that they provide experiences through which the intended 
goals are realized. 

, Space, Time, and Faciuties for Effective Teaching of Art 

The teaching of art requires appropriate space, time, and facili- 
ties, and the effective utilization of these. Needless to say, class- 
rooms fitted with single-pupil tilted desks are the least suitable and 
a great hindrance to the development of an art curriculum. Unless 
the furniture is easily portable and tho room arrangement suf- 
ficiently flexible to suit the space requirements for art study, the 
characteristics of the physical space can defeat efforts to achieve 
the art teacher's intended goals. 

Learning in art requires space for work in process and materials 
in use. Both space for work and space to study and evaluate the 
work that is being done are required. In addition, space for the 
storage of work in process is necessary. Learning in art also re- 
quires space that provides visual stimuli to the children— stimuli in 
the form of color, shape, and textural variety, and stimuli in the 
form of works of art of their own and by others. Space for the ex- 
hibition of works is an essential tool for productive learning in art. 

The time required to pursue art activities varies according to the 
age and grade level and according to the particular curricular 
experiences that are being provided. Standard and arbitrary time 
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limitations usually are inappropriate. In the kindergarten, for ex- 
ample, five minutes for discussion and a half-hour for work may 
be sufficient amount of time for drawing or painting. On the other 
hand, a game to discover how certain textures feel might require 
fifteen minutes; the making of a collage that might follow could 
require half to three quarters of an hour, and an evaluative dis- 
cussion to examine the work done might require another ten min- 
utes. Thus, one day's study in art might consume only thirty-five 
minutes, while study on another day could require a total of fifty- 
five to seventy minutes. 

At the middle and upper grade levels, arbitrary time limitations 
can be even more damaging. At the beginning of an activity in 
studio work, it takes time to get started. Some work materials 
require more time than others. Discussion and analysis activities 
vary in purpose and in length, A short introduction to studio work 
must be followed fay enough time to prepare materials, to carry 
through the work, and to clean up. This time sequence sometimes 
requires an hour and a half. On other days, a half-hour of evalua- 
tion and analysis might prove adequate to meet the intended teach, 
ing purpose. Time for learning in art, therefore, must be suflliciently 
flexible to serve the needs of art activities. To achieve such flexibil- 
ity requires a total and comprehensive approach to time planning 
in the elementary school. 

In general, learning in art requires a minimum of from three to 
five hours a week in the kindergarten and the early elementary 
school grades; it requires at least two to three hours a week in the 
middle and upper grades. To the degree that the time is reduced 
beyond such minimums, the time spent tends to become less effec- 
tive; it is not productive of significant learning in art. It indeed 
would be more profitable for effective learning in art to concen- 
trate the amount of time during a portion of the year rather than 
spreading it into inadequate small segments over the entire year. 

Materials for effective teaching should include a variety of two- 
and three-dimensional media that emphasize different visual quali- 
ties and require varying degrees of experience and physical dex- 
terity. Such variety can then be drawn upon selectively to establish 
a rhythm of exploration according to children's interests and 
developmental abilities. 

Facilities should include books and periodicals appropriate for 
children to examine and to browse through for thoughts, ideas, 
information, and stimulation. Finally, without the facilities of a 
working collection of quality reproductions, the teaching of art 
is limited. Children should not be denied the opportunity to come 
into contact with works of high quality. Without such contact, they 
are denied an essential resource for the development of their own 
evaluative capacities. Effective teaching and learning in art re- 
O quires a functional and expanding library of literary and visual 
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resource materials, just as good teaching and learning in language, 
science, and social studies depend upon library materials appro- 
priate to these fields. 

Who Shall Teach Art in the Elementary School? 

Effective learning in art depends upon the quality of curriculum 
planning and teaching. Clearly, the translation of the common core 
of goals for the teaching of art into effective curricular experiences 
requires teachers who know the content and character of the visual 
arts and who know the developmental capacities and needs of 
children. Furthermore, provision of effective curricular experiences 
requires teachers who want to provide such experiences and who 
are committed to the values that can accrue from them. To teach art 
effectively requires knowledge both about art and about children ; 
and perhaps children would be better off not being taught art at all 
rather than being taught by teachers who lack the necessary 
knowledge about art or who have little desire to teach it. 

Who shall teach art in the elementary school, therefore, is a 
question that must be answered forthrightly by the teachers and 
the administrators in each school system. American schools are 
committed to provide for effective general education in the basic 
areas of human experience including the visual arts. The responsi- 
bility for achieving such an education rests squarely on each school 
system. Neces^sary facilities, resources, and competent teaching are 
essential. 

There is no universal pattern for the provision of effective 
teaching in art. A great deal depends upon the particular teaching 
and supervisory resources within each school community. In some 
school systems, substantial and thoroughgoing in-service training 
programs, along with the sincere interests of teachers and admin- 
istrators, have enabled classroom teachers to provide effective 
education in art when they are assisted frequently by an art 
consultant. There are, however, relatively few schools that have 
reached such levels of achievement. Unfortunately a substantial 
number of elementary schools now lack the teaching and physical 
resources to provide for the common core of ^oals for the teaching 
of art. 

There are special art teachers in some elementary schools. The 
prevailing pmctice, however is to confront the.se itinerant teachers 
with impossible loads. Too many of them are required to follow 
schedules with senseless aud infrequent contacts with groups of 
children. The services of these teachers would surely prove more 
effective were they able to devote the same period of time with 
one half of the children. By alternating at periodic intervals 
between two groups, the children could receive far more effective 
education in art than they now do. The tendency in some school 
O , systems to provide a little bit of specialized art teaching to all the 
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children is most often an educational waste for the children, and 
it is a source of inescapable frustration for the art teachers. 

If elementary schools are to provide the kind of teaching that 
IS necessary, a massive reconsideni^tion of the organization and 
deployment of teaching resources must be put into motion. At the 
kindergarten and early elementary grade levels, almost any truly 
good classroom teacher who accepts the commitments of the basic 
components of general education for young children can learn 
to teach art well. At the middle and upper elementary grade levels, 
however, special background and knowledge about the nature of art 
is essential. 

In many school systems there are competent teachers interested 
in art education who could carry the responsibility for the teaching 
of art in the upper grades if they were relieved of some of their 
other responsibilities. For this limited group of teachers, an art 
consultant who has the time to work frequently with individual 
teachers could be a regular source of help and assistance in deter* 
mining curricular experiences and selecting the most appropriate 
content materials. However, the over^l aim should be that of 
retaining fully qualified art teachers for each elementary school. 
Every elementary school should have an art room for special art 
projects, with each classroom equipped for some art activity. 
Above all, it is necessary that all elementary schools be staffed 
by teachers who combine their knowledge about art and about 
children for effective teaching. 
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Mary Adeline McKibbin 

Art in the Secondary Schools 



Art in the Junior High School 

Historically the junior high school was designed to form a 
bridge between childhood and young adulthood. It has attempted 
to recognize the physical and psychological needs of adolescents 
by encouraging self-discovery through participation in a variety 
of educational experiences. For a large portion of the population, 
junior high school has been a terminal point in formal education. 
Attitudes and interests developed in the junior high school affect 
life patterns. Aptitudes discovered frequently determine the choice 
of lifework or at least contribute to the constructive use of leisure, 
an ever-increasing time block in the life of the future. The junior 
high school, therefore, has a tremendous responsibility not only 
to those who will continue their formal education but also to those 
for whom formal education ends at the ninth grade. 

Both the function and organization of the junior high school 
are changing. Subject matter once scheduled for senior high school 
is being introduced more and more into the junior high program. 
This is especially true in the areas of foreign language, mathe- 
matics, and science. More academic courses as requirements for 
the high school's college preparatory course detract time from 
exploration and discovery of interests and aptitudes in the junior 
high school. Students for this type of academic acceleration are 
being selected on the basis of IQ scores that would identify college 
material weli below the seventh grade. It seems important that, 
if children's futures are to be determined in the elementary grades, 
the tests applied identify many kinds of giftedness and children 
be encouraged to develop along lines of their special abilities, not 
forced into educational tracks designed for all academically gifted. 

The original orgr/iuzation of the junior high school as a proving 
ground of interests and aptitudes has in the past determined the 
type of art program. Experiences have been varied with emphasis 
on experiment and discovery. At times overemphasis has resulted 
in programs offering breadth of experience but affording little 
provision for pursuing concepts or media in depth. Real education 
begins with total involvement of the child in realizing his expres- 
sion through an understanding of art elements and a satisfying 
mastery of necessary technical skills. 



The Junkr High School Student 

The junior high school student is at an ambivalent stage of 
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development in which he openly craves independence while secretly 
longing for security. The physical problems of puberty cause 
emotional upsets, unpredictable reactions. Awakened sex interests 
are almost a constant drive for some children ; for others, a terrify- 
ing mystery. Awkwardness due to rapid physical changes cause 
embarrassment and withdrawal. Needed outlets for .ysical energy 
result in sudden and meaningless fights. Boys are less mature than 
girls at the junior high school age, both physically and intellec- 
tually. The age values peer status; it is a time of group organi':a. 
tions and loyalties. 

The scope of the junior high school student's interests is broad — 
from snakes to satellites. He is capable of pursuing an interest 
in depth ; in fact, such interests, frequently unrelated to art expres- 
sion, consume his time. He challenges the art teacher to gain and 
hold his interest. Yet, because the age is one of unjelled interests 
and ideals, of physical and mental growth, it holds great oppor- 
tunity for the art teacher. 

The Nature of Art 

structure of art does not lend itself to analysis as does the 
structure of scientific thought. Jerone Bruner affirms that "in the 
experience of art we connect by a gi ammar of metaphor, one that 
defies the rational methods of the li: guist and the psychologist." ^ 
Gyorgy Kepes has observed: "The -essential unity of first hand 
percept and intellectual concept makes artistic images different 
from scientific cognition. . . . The common denominator of artistic 
expression has been the ordering of a vision into a consistent 
complete fonn."^ 

Understanding the nature of art may be approached both 
through the "making" of art and through studying the art created 
in the past and present. Art may be interpreted to include the 
many forms designed by man — ^not only painting, sculpture, and 
graphics — but also objects designed for use, architecture, and 
communities planned for group living. 

Understanding the nature of art involves developing sensitivity 
to form, color, and texture, and their interrelationships. If teachers 
put aesthetic sensitivity before literary or factual information, the 
ability to see beyond factual content can be developed. Gradually 
through emphasis on aesthetic considerations students can be led 
to develop a new visual perceptiveness concerned with the work 
of art as an organization of forms and colors; as a form of visual, 
not literary, communication. 

However, art is not merely organization of color and form in 
aesthetic unity; it is a language of man, a nonverbal form of 
communication. Leger's hacd outlines and geometric forms com- 
municate the qualities of the machine, while today's "hard-edged" 
Q painters define precise, pure, and aloof qualities of human experi- 
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ence. As children seek the artist's meaning they can discover that 
even the most "realistic" art is but a symbol of reality, that cul- 
tures and religions have had their languages of accepted symbols, 
that every painting from a Byzantine mother and child to con- 
temporary "pop" art speaks witl» symbolic overtones. Sensitivity 
to the artist's use of symbols maKes for deeper understanding of 
the language of art. 

Understanding the nature of art can also be developed through 
the process of "making" art. Sensitivity to the formal structure 
and th'^ communicative powers of art can grow while students are 
creating art. As they paint or form they become aware of the 
functional qualities of line and color. Local color and form can 
be manipulated to make a new statement, independent of the orig- 
inal visual stimulus. In evaluating the products of their efforts, 
students can arrive at other than pictorial criteria. The teacher 
can direct discussion, select illustrations towards developing aes- 
thetic sensitivity. 

This kind of art-directed motivation should be the basis of the 
teacher-student planned sequences. It precludes all "how-to-do-it" 
formulas, prescribed uses of trick materials, dictated principles or 
theories, or laissez-faire approaches. Such prmciples as may be 
basic to the structure of a work of art evolve from experiences in 
doing, seeing, reading, discussing the art of students and of mature 
artists of differing times and places. 

Acquaintance with materials involved in the work of artists and 
students should be a part of understanding the nature of art. The 
relation of the materials used to the form achieved is significrnt 
in art. Michelangelo could not have created in marble the feeling 
for tensions in space that Lippold manages with today's synthetic^ 
and extruded metals. Chamberlain's assemblages of crushed auto 
fenders would have been impossible in an age that produced a 
Donatello. 

The honest and effective use of too^s is another part of the 
content of art education. As creators, young people should be 
helped to select appropriate tools for the job. They will need advice 
and experience in handling the tools so that effective communica- 
tion may be achieved. Although mastery of tools is not an end 
in itself, skill that permits fluency makes expression in depth 
possible. The student can observe the technical skill behind the 
beauty of pure line by Matisse, Picasso, or Holbein ; in the etched 
line of Diirer or Rembrandt, or in Chinese calligraphy. The many 
highly personal and expressive uses of brush by Van Gogh or 
Velasquez, Kokoschka or Kline should be studied not as a source 
of imitation bUv rather for realization of the multiple possibilities 
in the use of tools. 

The approach to solving problems in art must be a creative one 
for both the "maker" of art and student of the art created by others. 

O 
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The nature of art is individual, personal. Any violation of the 
creative process would prevent either a real understanding of the 
nature of art or the production of art of integrity and validity 
The final goal of art education is the development of the individual 
into a person more creative in his approach to life and learning 
visually perceptive, sensitive to aesthetic values, fluent in his 
powers of visual communication, and capable of greater depth of 
understanding of himself and all mankind. 

Content: The Art Process 

Although junior high school art experiences should stem from 
adolescents' interests and needs, the teacher must be aware that 
a concern for aesthetic values and a growing understanding of 
the nature of art should underlie all the classroom activities. Such 
awareness on the part of the teacher affects the approach to the 
problem, the criteria for evaluation, and the determination of 
individual or group sequences ;n art expression. There should be 
experiences planned to develop visual perceptiveness, with emphasis 
on form, color, texture, and their interrelations. Through student 
finds" of clippings and objects; through color and texture match- 
ing and changing: througl abstract photographic compositions; 
through mixing color in paint, dyes, transparencies, weaving ma- 
terials, glazes, etc. and observing effects of the field on the color; 
through arranging many forms in movable materials— paper, cloth 
and formed objects; through imprinting forms in soft clay, finger 
paint, or wet sand; and through innumerable planned activities, the 
teacher can maintain an atmosphere of discovery while developing 
a sensitivity to color form and textural relationships important to 
aesthetic expression. 

The junior high school youth is apt to prefer those materials 
offering resistance— clay, wood, metal. Three-dimensional work 
often has greater appeal than does work in two dimensions ; how- 
ever, the junior high schoo) student enjoys many kinds of graphics. 
He can be interested in painting or drawing if an atmosphere of 
acceptance of individual expression has been established in the 
classroom based on a realization that vision is a very personal 
experience, no two people seeing things or feeling about them in 
the same way. Print making offers both challenge and reward. 
Even boys in the junior high school can be interested in experi- 
mental weaving and in creating textural design with weaving 
materials. 

The product may be a painting or collage, a print or a photo- 
graph, weaving or construction, sculpture in clay, wood, or metal. 
The medium used is unimportant except as it qualifies for the job. 
Thd idea expressed is important only for its integrity. The ado- 
lescent, like the mature artist, is confronted with tools and mate- 
rials and an evolving idea. As he manipulates tools and materials 
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to achieve the idea, the teacher can help him gain sensitivity to 
aesthetic values in his art fonr. The student can be helped to 
attain satisfying skill in the use of tools needed to make his personal 
statement. There are no short cuts, no trick recipes; the solution 
is his and his alone. This is the way of the artist. 

Content:, The Art Product 

The opportunity for junior high school students to become 
acquainted with the art products of artists of their own and other 
times should not be neglected. The choice of art content in this 
area depends on the experiences, interests, and abilities of students 
and the art resources available in the junior high school. A spiraling 
continuum is the goal. For this reason definite planning must be 
made and rich visuals acquired in the local context. 

There are many art products that would have special appeal 
and value to the junior high school student. It is well to begin 
with recognizing the art potential in the man-made things about 
him. He should sense the organization of objects in terms of their 
use and materials and the realization of their aesthetic qualities. 
He can discover homes as space designed for living and refriger- 
ators as space designed for storing and preserving food. He can 
see city planning as design for community living and become 
intelligently aware of the needs of his own community. He can 
become acquainted with sculpture from the statues in the park 
to those in the local art museum, including the works of contem- 
porary sculptors in metal, wood, glass, stone, and many combina- 
tions of found or created forms. He can examine painting around 
him — images in our mass media, illustrations, mural and easel 
painting — in an attempt to discover the nature of art and the 
problems and processes of the artist. These images can be aug- 
mented by trips to see the things discussed, by individual reading 
and research at the student's level, and, when possible, by talks 
with painters, architects, sculptors, designers in the community. 
Sensitivity to aesthetic relationships involved in art expression, 
regardless of its purpose, should be emphasized. 

Another plan for understanding art might grow out of the 
studio processes in which students are engaged. Films showing 
different techniques of making prints — etching, wood block, litho- 
graph, serigraph, etc.— can be related to works of masters with 
emphasis on aesthetic qualities inherent in each meuiuni. Students 
can examine posters, textiles, and book illustrations. They can 
engage in print processes at their level : celluloid etchings, linoleum, 
wood, silk-screen, and other prints, brayer prints of textured 
surfaces and monotypes. But always the medium Si^oulu be ex- 
plored as a tool of pei^sonal expression, involving sensitivity to 
relationships of line and form, of color and texture. 

Other areas of studio wor?: can be approached in a similar 
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manner. Such an approach to a study of art products makes possible 
a relationship between the student's efforts and understanding of 
the possibilities inherent in the medium. It introduces him to 
masters of the particular medium. By showing many examples 
diversified both in subject matter and treatment, there should be 
no danger of blind imitation, rather a sense of belonging to a 
great artistic tradition. 

If students are less mature or have had no experiences with the 
art products of artists, an organization similar to that used by 
Chase' or Holme,^ based on appealing subject matter, can be 
used to gam interest. However, the subject approach should be 
with the idea of discovering the differences in various artists' 
expressions of similar subjects, the expressive use of color and 
form, and the artist's personal vision. 

Still another app ach which could be integrated with the stu- 
dent s own use and awareness of the art elements would consider 
through films, slides, reproductions, and, when possible, originals 
(a) color as artists use it— to discover all the dimensions, physical 
and psychological, of color; (b) line of many kinds— etched, pen- 
cued, crayoned, brushed, wire, string, etc.—with emphasis on the 
quality and uses of line beyond that of merely delineating form; 
(c) form, open or solid, both two- and three-dimensional, expresi 
sive, structural, etc.; (d) space as painters use it in formal organi- 
zation of the work, or to effect a three-dimensional illusion on a 
two-dimensional surface, as sculptor.^ use it, as architects use it, 
as designers use it, etc.; and (e) texture as reality, as illusion of 
reality, as surface enrichment 'vith tactile appeal in painting 
sculpture, architecture, or design. 

Children can gain awareness of the art elements in nature, in 
man-made things designed for use, and in painting and sculpture. 
They may demonstrate awareness through photography, collage 
rubbings, prints, incised surfaces, mosaics, paintings, and many 
other art forms. 

Other ways of involving the junior high school student with 
his art heritage depend on the maturity of students and the visual 
resources available. In any case, if the study of art past and con- 
tempoary is to be more than a futile repetition of a limited "art 
appreciation" of the past, fine art libraries suited to the age level 
with large and accurate color reproductions, color slides, films, and 
clippings must be available. There must, too, be time for field trips, 
for demonstrate by artists, and for related studio work. 

These have been "art centered" approache.s to art education 
at the junior high school level. They provide for the student 
opportunities to behave "like an artist," to be concerned wi+h 
consciously structuring art elements to mane personal statements, 
choosing and using available materials to meet personal needs' 
They suggest that the student see in the work of artists solutions 
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to their problems of communication through organization of the 
same elements in a variety of media. 

These are approaches to content, both in process and product. 
Through exploring processes, the student discovers himself as he 
selects tools and materials of expression, as he constantly makes 
value judgments in organizing his materiai. His perception is 
heightened, his sensitivity to color and form and their changing 
relationships deepened. Through experiencing many kinds of art 
products (ii?s own and those of other artists) he develops new 
underst" mgs, a realization of formal organization of expressive 
content. 

At the junior high school level, because of the T>ature of the early 
adolescent and his interests, more time sh'^Mld b^ ^iven to process 
(''making" art) than to the study of the art works of others. 
The ^'^ature of the studio work must be varied enough to meet 
individual needs fo: satisfying visual communication, in either 
two- or three-dimensional form. For those especially gifted in art, 
there should be additional time allocated to art, much of it in 
studio work. 

There are other approaches to art in the junior high school. 
For example, one such experiment relates art, mu^.c, and an 
industrial arts - homemaking class ^n rotating cycles.'* Concepts 
applying to the various educational areas mcluded in the program 
are introduced at general sessions conducted by all instructors. 
From such a general introuuction to the arts students may elect 
more intensive courses. Insofar as such rek ^ed arts programs 
and similar "subject-integrated" programs emphasize the values 
inherent in art experience, they would have value. Obviously a 
great deal of interdepartmental planning, mutual Uiiderstanding 
of objectives, and time are essential if such a program is to function 
as more than superficial subject correlation. 

All junior high school students should be given an introduction 
to the nature of art through orgarized study of art products, the 
basis of that organization to be determined by the art teacher 
who knows the s idents* backgrounds and intercoms ahd the re- 
sources available. 
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Art in the Junior High School for the Mentally Retarded 

Students whose intelligence is average or slightly below average 
as gauged by verbal test batteries may demonstrate a high degree 
of visual-sensory responsiveness and be capable of developing tae 
skills necessary for making satisfying visual statements. The 
sensitivity db^^eloped through art experiences may provide a means 
of better learning in the academic disciplines. 

The seriously mentally retarded student presents a different 
educational problem. For the mentally retarded abstract concepts 
having to do with the nature Oi art, -he psychological impact of 
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color, and the formal structure of the art product have little or no 
thetfc'ippS*" ""^^ ^''"^ sensuous and kines- 

of ^'l""* i" agreement as to the quality ar^l nature 

i.^nn^^w"'*^^ -7 ;^»^««"o"«Jy mentaUy retarded. Like aU 
Sation^n.i"'*''''!-^'.'*''^*'' intelligence, motor co- 

reterfS^r^r^J -T**-/!!? .'^P«'«^- In 8«neral. the mentally 
S iSn",f- fl'*^ associated with ere- 

a vll :i;?-rf flexibility, initiative, power to an- 

t^hot^Z ^objectively, and to communi,^ 

,1, Jm*"!*?^ -IST* 'P*." ^ ^^""^ the mentaUy retarded 

should be limited to projects that can be completed in rSveS 
short periods of time. Such projects should be direct ^^enc« 

tions of the use of tools and materials must be stated clearly and 
Res'Semi^^T.''*' ^'f"^ interpretations and demoSio^ 
- "^'^ frequently be necessary. These students need 
guidance in process; they should be encouraged to draw upon thdr 
SS"*^"" ^"bject mSter. They S wi- 

fully guided experiences with color and form rather than dictated 

of expression of which he is capable, thus forestalling personal 
HmfSn?- ^Vr^ understanding of children's capabilitSZ 
limitations, small classes and teachers with sound education in both 
art and psychology are needed. 

It is wise to limit art experiences of the mentally retarded to 
activit,^ requiring a few basic skills and engendering a Sing 

stuSf t! ^" -d«-^"ding teache^Sf 

r J? u"^ satisfaction and release and opportunity for 

growth through non-verbal activities.- That suTSSncS 
have therapeutic and developmental value for these children S 
SSr^'*''^ " " questionable whetheTthey aS 

In Summary 

Art in the junior high school should be guided by the naturP 

ButYtroLr/^^' interests^„eSs.'L?al5lS 
But It shou d always be concerned with the nature of art. Both in 
the student's creative experiences with tools and mterials and S 
his appn,ach to the traditions of art. he should be iS tS^an aiarS 
ness of form, co^or. line and space, and a sensitivity to their iSer^ 
relationships. He should be helped to a keener and more cr^tive 
elStriT'lS' Plann~ experiences. He shouW aSve 

S^S ^'" '".u materials of the artist and 

should realize through Ws own act of creating and through a stSdy 
of the work of others that art is the organization of elements to 
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communicate ideas, feelings, truths; that it is one of man's most 
effective means of communication and self-realization. He should 
understand that the artist is himself a part of every true work 
of art and should, therefore, come to value the uniqueness of the 
work of art and respect the integrity of the artist, whether fellow 
student or master* or indeed himself. 

Art in the Senior High School 

In the recent educational trend toward emphases on the aca- 
demic disciplines, it is important that the distinctive values inherent 
in an art program not be overlooked. Art education provides an 
aspect of experience that no other discipline affords. The art 
experience, whether it be creating art or understanding the art 
created by others, is a process of interaction involving the indi- 
vidual, the idea, the tools and materials, and the evolving art form. 
There is constant interaction among these factors; yet they function 
in no absolute sequence. If the content of the art courses in the 
high school were to become routine art history, art criticism, 
sociological backgrounds of art, or even art for therapy, the unique 
essence of art experience and its importance to the individual and 
to the society would be lost. 

If the individual is viewing the art products of others, there 
can be the interaction of person, art form, and environment in 
many patterns. The meaning of the work of art is determined by 
the viewer as well as by the creator. If art education loses sight 
of the creative possibilities in such interaction and accepts isolated 
facts or skills, whether historical, sociological, psychological, or 
scientific as a substitute, it will have failed its educational potential. 

With the current emphasis on academic disciplines, there has 
developed a trend toward homogeneous grouping based on academic 
achievement. This has frequently resulted in placement of aca- 
demically gifted students in a curriculum heavily weighted with 
science and mathematics. Advanced college placement courses, now 
common in high schools, tend to make nonacademic electives prac- 
tically impossible in the school day. As a result of such scheduling 
practices, the less able intellectually, even the least able, are 
scheduled in the arts. 

There is, however, a growing interest in having all able stu- 
dents study art, either as an essential component of the humanities, 
as enrichment of history, literature, and languages, or for an 
understanding and appreciation of the nature of art itself. 

Time should be found for art studio work for academically 
gifted students who are talented in art, as well as for all other 
students who demonstrate particular ability and interest in art. 
Among these students are the creative artists, designers, archi- 
tects, museum directors, and art teachers of the future. It would 
certainly be shortsighted for communities not to value the creative 
citizen, whatever his field of creativity. 
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The Senior High School Student 

The senior high school student has reached one of the high 
points in his intellectual development. Abstract theories in science 
and mathematics claim his attention. The mastery of a foreign 
language offers Lim another means of communication. The high 
school student is serious, questioning, in search of a guiding 
philosophy. He seeks clarification of values based on greater 
understanding of himself, the worid. and the origin and purpose 
>u ^'^^ art program fails to realize 

either the seriousness of purpose or the potential cognitive power 
and technical skill of high school students. 

The art program must recognize the high school student as 
capable of high quality achievement. He must be challenged to 
see with personal vision, to probe for meaning, to organize, to 
analyze and to evalute. He must also have opportunity to develop 
the skills necessary to communicate ideas and feelings, unique 
and personal. ^ 

The high school art program should seek to discover potential 
artists and prepare them for further specialized training. How- 
ever, these will be only a small percentage of the total student 
body, just as the number of embryo poets, historians, or scientists 
nroSl / f?*^ Will be relatively few. The art program must 
provide for these gifted students, but is must not limit it- jcope 
to meeting the needs of talented students who will pr ' ably use 
some form of art in their professional activities. Visual literacy 
for all must be an objective of high school education. 

AH Education as a PaH of General Education 

Leading educators today recognize art as one of tho humanities. 
In emphasizing the humanities these leaders agree that art expe- 
riences should be a part of the education of all youth, including the 
academically gifted. But this recogintion and the pursuant rwom- 
mendations have not always had general implementation. The 
nature of the art experiences planned for students in the senior 
high school must provide for many types of learners and for 
highly differentiated interests if art is to function generally in 
eaucation. The high school must provide a breadth of program 
that will enable all students to gain an appreciation of the values 
of an aesthetic experience while providing him with the basic skills 

Sv*^ "''^"^ ^" * '^^'"Pl^* and dynamic 

society. . . , The inclusion of the 'Arts' in the general education 
program is consistent with the objectives of all education " ^ 

Experiences with art to develop basic concepts of the nature 
of art and its place m the culture should be conceived as a general 
art program planned for all students. Extended philosophical con- 
cepts, sustained research, greater technical understandings, as well 
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as original projects should be expected of the academically gifted 
student. 

Students with special art aptitudes should study process-product 
relationships more thoroughly, should engage more deeply in 
experiments with materials, should carry forward such experi- 
ments to satisfying prodticis. They should have further opportuni- 
ties in other art classes lo develop their talents in the direction of 
their interests. 

Understanding Art Through the Art Product 

The senior high school student has in most cases developed 
special interests and abilities. The student whose interests and 
talents have developed in music or literature, languages or science, 
will not want to devote the time necessary to develop the technical 
skills essential for art expression commensurate with his under- 
standings. For him the course content in art should emphasize 
understanding of the art of others, with some studio experiences 
: to strengthen these understandings. 

\ All students have daily contacts with art in the environment, 

: the art of all man-designed things; all will have a responsibility 

! for the quality of the art with which they are surrounded. All 

1 should come to understand art as the expression of a culture, 

I whether in the context of Egyptian dynasty. Renaissance Florence, 

I the age of industrial revolution, or today's space age. All should 

] see art as man's way of communicating values, perhaps the values 

I held by prehistoric man and painted on cave walls, or the values 

of prerevolutionary France delicately portrayed by a Watteau or 
\ a Fragonard, 

I Students should see in the art of Rembrandt or Van Gogh man's 

I endless quest for understanding himself, his relation to the world, 

t the "wl of man's existence. In great art this struggle for under- 

\ standing, for probing the depth of human suffering or elation, for 

f realizing the grandeur of man, or his insignificance, can be felt. 

I El Greco, Grunewald, and Picasso in Guernica probe the depths 

? of suffering, while Michelangelo, Phidias or Henry Moore more 

frequently reflect the strength and dignity of man. 
. As the student examines the severe, stylized representation of 

a Byzantine Madonna and Child, he realizes the purpose of the 
early Christian artists, the importance of symbolism, the formal 
influences of the East, the significant organization of line and color. 
He sees the massive grandeur of the statue of Rameses II as the 
result of an accepted concept, influenced by the tools and materials 
of the time, while in Rodin's Balzac he perceives a wholly different 
concept of man, affected by the scientific discoveries of the nature 
of light, by technical advances in the use of metals, and by an 
^ interest in the individuality of both the subject and the artist. 
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One represents a general concept; the other, a very personal 
interpretation. 

As concepts change and technological resources increase, art 
products inevitably change. Thus students should have an oppor- 
tunity to know the art of many times and places, not merely 
histoncally or sociologically but rather as living proof of man's 
creativity and a key to the quality of a culture. 

All students should see the work of art, therefore, as proof of 
the human creative power. They should realize that to a degree 
all human beings posses.s the potential for visual communication. 
To the degree that such visual statements use the elements of art 
m aesthetically satisfying form to convey concepts and feelings 
with integrity, they are works of art. 

Other Approaches to Art in General Education: 
Art-Cultural History 

Another means for achieving greater understanding of the 
creative process and the language of art as a key to the values 
held by a culture is through relating art to history. The arts 
reflect human values, recording in tangible form the ways of life 
and values of a people. Cultural history is now required in the 
schools of some states. It could become either a survey of the 
disconnected, undocumented products of a culture, or it might be 
just illustrated history. To prevent either extreme, team teaching 
by i«achers of history and art would be highly desirable. The 
object should be to help students understand the values held by 
-cultures other than their own; to give students an understanding 
of creative process as it functions in art; tt- relate the painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and artifacts of a period so that the student 
can realize the interaction of the creative artist and his environ- 
ment, whether the artist be architect, sculptor, painter, or designer. 

Classes might meet with world history teachers three or four 
periods a week. For two or three more periods, the ^rt teacher 
could use the class time, sometimes for films or slides, at other times 
for demonstrations or lectures. Often it would be a combined pre- 
sentation, relating the painting, architecture, and sculpture of a 
period. 

Many instructional patterns are possible. The advantages in- 
herent m team teaching should be fully exploited, i.e., the use of 
large- and small-group organization to meet needs, the use of 
specialists in each area with integrated objectives, flexibility of 
schedule to permit reshuffling of groups when desirable, and field 
trips and visual presentations when they would contribute to the 
concepts being developed. It would be desirable to have as guest 
instructors an outstanding practicing artist in each area, capable 
of both scholarly research and interesting presentation. The pro- 
gram would be enriched if school personnel, ' however able, were 
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supplemented by guest authorities in special fields — an architect, 
a sculptor, a painter, as well as product designers. 

Art in General Education and the Humanities 

For the high school student, studies in art and English might 
well be related. With the emphasis on upgrading academic achieve- 
ment, most students in the senior high school now have experience 
with research. There is no reason why such research could not be 
in the field of the arts. For sortie students, reading in an art area 
combined with original analysis of art works can create a lasting 
and absorbing interest in art. Through analogy, form in drama, 
poetry, literature^ and works of painting and sculpture might lead 
to a realization of formal as well as literary values. Analogies in 
symbolism, in color and movement, etc. can open new and rich lields 
of exciting exploration for the high school student. Such move- 
ments as Classicism, Romanticism, Impressionism, Abstract Ex- 
pressionism evidence a parallel pattern in English and art classes 
and offer an enlarged picture of human culture. 

Humanities courses that include literature, art, the dance, and 
music as interrelated products of the creative impulse have been 
planned at the secondary school level. A combination of seeing, 
hearing, analyzing, discussing; use of rich audiovisual resources — 
including not only films, slides, color reproductions, records, but 
also taped readings of poetry or drama — and interviews with 
creative artists would enrich the experiences of students. Here 
team teaching, coordinated by a team leader and itiaking use of 
the distinctive contributions available from each team member, 
would be desirable. The focus should be on the most creative 
periods in the arts. It could be handled through large-group lec- 
tures and films, concerts, dramatic productions conducted by 
teachers and invited artists, and tours to experience the performing 
arts in the community. 

There is another possible approach to art in general education 
in the high school. It is a kind of service approach. It requires 
not only the art historian or the studio artist, but an art teacher 
whose strong liberal arts background has given him insights into 
other disciplines. Such a person would need time and equipment 
to prepare programs that would clarify concepts and develop new 
understandings in other disciplines. A lively illustrated review 
of the art of a country promotes in foreign language students a 
more sensitive understanding of the culture. Math students wouid 
be intrigued by the' influence of mathematical concepts on artists — 
from the "golden sector'' of Greek architecture through the scien- 
tific experiments of Leonardo, Utrillo, or della Francesco to the 
contemporary space concepts of Le Corbusier or Buckminster 
Fuller. The science student would be fascinated by visual examples 
of the aesthetic expressions of organic form from the tribal arts 
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of primitive cultures to the "new landscape*' of Gyorgy Kepes. 
Art provides a basis for interpreting the social attitudes of a 
culture and thus presenting the setting for history, literature, and 
drama. The art teacher becomes a resource person making evident 
the nature of art and its significance as a key to understanding 
the culture. 

Content for the Talented in Art: Process and Product 

For the high school student especially interested in the visual 
arts, there should be opportunity for working in depth in several 
media. Too often in studio work the real values in art education 
are lost by an obsession for the acquisition of technical skills. 
Generally, at the high school level students* interests and aptitudes 
have shown themselves. Txose who elect studio art jare, therefore, 
convinced that art is for them a means of self-realization and 
communication. They need an opportunity to explore, to experi- 
ment, to discover themselves as they select color and determine 
form. They also need depth of experience to develop greater per- 
ceptive powers, sensitivity to relationships in form and color, and 
ability in organizing the art elements for effective personal com- 
munication. They need suggestions and help in handling unfamiliar 
tools and media. This should not take the form of formulas or trick 
techniques but should provide a basic understanding of the tools 
and media of expression so that the student may develop his own 
particular approach. 

It should be obvious, therefore, that the teacher is not teaching 
"oil painting** or "water color** per se but is introducing students 
to these media as possible means for persona! expression. The wise 
teacher realizes that visual-tactile sensitivity may be quickened, 
qualitative evaluation sharpened, and ideas communicated in almost 
any medium and through the development of almost any idea. 
He, therefore, encourages the student to select a congenial medium 
and develop a personal concept. It must be evident, too, that content 
in terms of activities such as, graphics, ceramics, or weaving is 
misleading. These are but the means of expression ; in any of these 
media the student may discover himself and may develop a satisfy- 
ing means of communication. Media and techniques are tools — 
net content. 

The content for the elective art student in the senior high school 
IS both as elusive and pervasive as that of any creative artist. It is 
the interrelation of many factors in experience — visual, tactile, 
emotive — ^and within the individual — sensitivity, imagination, ques- 
tioning. Color, form, texture, space — these are the artist's means 
of communicating such relationships ; skills and techniques are the 
tools of expression. 

This is why organization of art courses either by subject mat- 
ter—as has frequently been done in the elementary school— or by 
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activities — drawing, painting, modeling, etc. — is unsatisfactory. 
The kindergarten child attempts to draw a tree, a person, a house, 
just as do seme professional artists. Art is not cumulative but 
spiraling; it is concerned with qualitative solutions involving the 
same subject matter. Therefore, subject matter is an unsatisfactory 
basis for content organization. While certain materials and tools 
seem unsuited to little children, many of the child's tools and mate- 
rials are used by the mature artist — crayon (especially litho and 
conte), papers, water color paint, yarns, scrap materials, etc. It is 
a matter of degree of understanding, depth of feeling, breadth of 
experience, mastery of skills, and sophistication in the organization 
of the elements of expression that distinguishes the mature artist 
from the high school artist and the high school artist from the 
elementary school artist. 

Art courses should be planned to fit the needs of the individual. 
However, such individually tailored courses must produce a spi- 
raling growth in sensitivity, understanding, and skills. Otherwise 
art is not education, not even effective therapy. 

It is not desirable to indicate any specific and fixed sequence 
in art experiences. It is wiser for student and teacher to decide on 
new experiences that will develop increasingly sensitive perception, 
keener awareness of form, of color, of texture, greatei ability in 
organizing the art elements into expressive form. Whatever the 
product and whichever the skills developed, both teacher and stu- 
dent should ever be aware of the true nature of art, that of com- 
municating sensory or emotional experiences through organizing 
the art elements in a personally expressive way. 

There are many possible art products. Any of them may be 
the results of valid learning experiences if personal integrity, sensi- 
tivity, intelligent use of materials and tools, power of organizing 
and evaluating ideas and materials have been realized. One student 
finds satisfaction in using paint to express his feelings or ideas; 
another prefers chisel, mallet, and a block of stone or wood. Still 
another student may find the response of clay most congenial, while 
others in the class enjoy exploring the expressive qualities of print 
making, realizing a highly personal expression through this medium. 

Throughout, there should be a conscious effort on the part of 
the teacher to develop sensitive perception and awareness of color 
as an organ of visual and psychological expression. Realization of 
form and space relationships, both two- and three-dimens:Dnal, 
sho.dd be attempted. Texture as affecting form and color and as 
a means of creating sensuous pleasure should be explored. The 
intelligent teacher will inject exciting experiences designed to 
stimulate awareness and develop greater sensitivity. It is very 
doubtful whether the making of color wheels and value charts 
creates color sensitivity or understanding; it is also question- 
able whether perspective drawing by rule and anatomical figure 
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construction by formula make for acute perception or personal 
interpretation of form. Western culture during the Renaissance 
determined laws governing space relationships; since then our 
concept of space and space relationships has changed. Any art 
worthy of the name has integrity; it must relate to its times. 
The art of each great artist has been a work of discovery and 
excitement, whether he was a Renaissance artist discarding me- 
dieval symbolism to explore reality, a nineteenth century artist 
discovering the nature of light and color, or today's artist sensitive 
to the forces and tensions of the space age. True art cannot escape 
its time or the perceptive vision of the artist. There will be 
organization of the art elements, but the basis of that organization 
must change to express new concepts for a new age. Young people 
should be helped to understand this through experience with the 
art of other times and places and through their own experiments 
with organizing color, form, and space. The key to true art is the 
integrity and discipline of the creator. Students must be helped 
to find within their own experience, both visual and emotional, 
real and imagined, the motivation for their art expression. They 
must be led to see new relationships in the seemingly ordinary forms 
around them, to perceive significance in ideas falteringly expressed. 
The art teacher must help students realize this new vision. It is as 
educationally and aesthetically unsound for young people to imitate 
the abstract expressionism of today's painters as it is for them to 
reproduce the poetic realism of another age. 

The art experience, bein^r a creative one, is highly personal. It 
involves the interaction of the individual, the environment, includ- 
ing, of course, the tools and materials available, and the art being 
formed. Through such deeply personal interaction both the indi- 
vidual and the environment are changed. If understanding the 
true nature of art is made a goal of art education, then experience 
with any art medium that contributes to such understanding is 
possible content for art in the senior high school. 

In Summary 

Because of the vast spread of student intelligence, interests, 
motor skills, and perceptual experiences in the senior high school, 

art offerings must be varied. In general they will be of two kinds 

experience that will lead to an understanding of art and studio 
experiences in depth planned for those whose interest is working 
with materials and tools to produce art forms. All students should 
come to know the art of past and present both for its formal and 
ideational content. Those students with special art aptitudes should, 
in addition, have time, well-equipped studios, and the help of artist- 
teachers for the development of their abilities as potential creative 
artists. 
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The E'toctive Use of Space, Materials, and Time 

In American education for more than a hundred years, art has 
had at least token recognition. Provision for teaching art has varied 
with the educational philosophy of the day and the financial sup- 
port of the community, but both time and space have been deter- 
mined by the general educational pattern and the housing it 
inspired. 

Unlike the planned obsolescence of most products in American 
society, school buildings have been built to last fifty, seventy-five, 
even one hundred years. Inevitably space designed to serve an 
educational program of one hundred or even fifty years ago will 
not meet the needs of today's or tomorrow's education. 

The school of the future is being planned for maximum ver- 
satility. Space modules will be readily converted into areas for 
large-group instruction by television, film, or lecture; rooms for 
normal-sized classes; and smaller areas for discussion in groups 
of six to twelve. In addition, there might be research stations, 
studios, and audiovisual booths for individual use. 

The art center should be as flexible as feasible, making possible 
a flow of activities among the arts through both group and indi- 
vidual scheduling. Large- and small-group presentations could 
involve team teaching in a number of combinations. It could also 
effect a yisual-cognitive-creative orientation by allowing students 
to experience art products and processes. 

It would be desirabb for tb- laboratory areas and studios to 
be so related that art, music, a. , the dance could be aware of the 
common problems of organizing the elements of each into aesthetic 
form. Such allocation of space is being made in some schools, at 
times in a separate arts center that includes a little theater, indus- 
trial art^ shops, homemaking laboratories, music and art studios, 
all physically accessible so that an integrated arts-in-living program 
may be carried on. The drawback is that in such a setting the arts 
may become isolated from general education. 

Space for the visual arts must provide for studio work that 
may include anything from working in metals to serigraphy, from 
stone sculpture to water color. This would require at least two 
studios, each with a minimum area of 1,400 square feet and a 
storage unit of at least 400 square feet* In addition, there should 
be a general work area located between the industrial arts area 
and the art studios for large projects requiring the use of tools 
that might be common to both departments, such an kilns, heavy 
work benches and tools for stone and wood sculpture, welding 
centers, and dark rooms. It should have open floor space; for con- 
struction of stage sets or large sculpture, mosaics, murah, or three- 
dimensional models. 

Art materials for the class of the future will present even 
greater storage problems thanjare encountered today. Just as 
Michelangelo hauled the marble from nearby quarries, so today^s 
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students amass the materials of today's world from the laboratories 
and the mills, the junkyards and the beaches. Much space both 
for work and for storage of materials is essential. 

Some of the equipment utilized by the academic disciplines is 
applicable in the art program. The art product is visual and tactile 
and can be reproduced through films, slide-fUnos, slides, and prints 
as well as through exhibits of original works. Film and slide 
projectors, the overhead projector, the opaque projector, rear view 
projector, all should be available to the art teacher. Dark blinds, 
acoustical ceilings, and beaded screens are necessary for effective 
teaching. The double or triple slide projector for comparisons 
is an asset. Sound-slide apparatus could bring the contemporary 
artist's voice to art rooms or would a:^ow students to hear several 
well-known art commentators in quick sequence, perhaps discussing 
the same painting or artist. 

The general art laboratories, therefore, should be planned for 
easy adaptation to visual showings. It is desirable to have a visual 
materials and art library center one third to one half the size of the 
art laboratory located between the two labs for use of individuals 
or small groups. Students from English or modem language classes 
could use the visual equipment and art library to enrich their under* 
standings. The folding wall allowing for small-group viewing could 
be pushed back if the whole class was to be involved with the visual 
presentation or both walls could be collapsed, thus connecting the 
two studio-labs to form a small auditorium for larg'e-grcup viewing. 

Significant in the new educational picture is change and the 
concomitant need for flexibility in time schedules and in the use 
of personnel. Perhaps the time signals of tomorrow will not sanmion 
all students simultaneously to the next class but rather will remind 
students of twenty-minute units of time. Students might be 
scheduled for one, two, or three units and in large groups, small 
groups, or for individual laboratories or research. Generally, the 
studio, library, and laboratory periods would be double or even 
triple time units, while a presentation to a large group might 
require less time. The sacrosanct five periods per week per subject 
would give way to individual scheduling which would allow students 
to spend time when and where needed. 

The teachers' schedules, like the students' schedules, would be 
extremely flexible (possibly determined by a computer). The 
teacher, who would act as lecturer to large groups, as consultimt 
with small groups, as creative artist in the studio, would need a 
broad education in the liberal arts as well as experience as a cre- 
ative artist. Education for the aii; teacher who would be both 
performer in the aH:s and teacher in related areas would require 
at least five, preferably six, years of education including both 
liberal arts and studio experiences. In large high schools where 
several art teachers are needed, teamwork in the areas of the 
teachers' greatest abilities could enrich the program. 
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The art teacher in this flexible scheduling would have blocks 
of time and space for working with individuals and large or small 
groups of students. Tht art teacher, too, would be a kind of visual 
resource person, keeping faculty and students abreast of art offer* 
ings via television or films, galleries or lectures. He would be 
responsible for bringing to the school art exhibits by mature aitists 
and the work of young people. He would have time to prepare 
transparencies for overhead projection, to assemble or create ma- 
terials for opaque projection. Too, he would arrange art field trips 
for students and visits to the classroom by local artists. The art 
teacher would need periods of free time to devote to team teaching, 
both within tK^ arts and in related disciplines, and to plan with 
other teachei^. He should also have released time and a studio to 
continue his own development as a creative artist*t3acher. 

To relieve the teacher of much of the time-consuming routine 
in such a program, teacher assistants could be used. Ti:e assistants 
would be *'esponsible for preparation and care of supplies and visu* 
als, for the mechanics of arranging tours and exhibits. Even with 
this kind of help, there will be need for more art teachers if art is 
truly to function in the general education of the future. 
V i In spite of the human and technological aids available to the 

art teacher of the future, the deepest art experiences cannot be 
machine produced. They come to the individual as he masters the 
materials and means of expressing his ideas and feelings — not by 
acceptinis machine solutions. The machine can be used in the art 
room of the future, less as a teaching or testing device than as a 
means of enriching the art program and increasing the scope of its 
influence in other instructional areas. 

\ Art Education so conceived and f^o provided for could be a 

catalytic agent in general education as well as a proving ground 

I for students with special ability in the visual arts. 
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THE PROFESSION OF ART EDUCATION: 

The Teacher of Art 
The Bases for Art Teacher Preparation 
Research in Art Education 



Who is it that we may call upon to exert leadership in educating 
students lor human sensitivity and understanding? Who is it that 
will bring together our knowledge and understanding of the past 
and help foster aesthetic and humanistic understanding for the 
future? It is the contention of the Commission on Art Education 
that teachers of art have a central role to play in this undertaking. 
Harold Schultz has addressed himself to questions involving the 
teacher of art; Ivan Johnson^ to questions involving the training of 
teachers of art. The concluding chapter by Kenneth Beittel then 
turns to considerations derived from his role as a researcher in 
forming a clearer concept of theory and practice in the teach- 
ing of art. 
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Disciplines of. Art and Education 
As They Pertain to Teachers of Art 

A teacher's education does not end with receiving a college 
degree. A good teacher continues to learn about teaching as long 
as he is in the profession of helping others to learn. College educa- 
tion lays a background in general education, in the subject matter to 
be taught, and in the techniques of teaching. However, much that 
leads to an effective and successful career comes from actual experi- 
ence in teaching. A teacher must be able to recognize the many and 
diverse challenges that experience affords and be able to act upon 
this recognition. 

For the art teacher, experience in the field is of special signifi- 
cance because of the nature of the subject taught. In many respects 
the nature of art is fluid and ever-changing. There is no ultimate 
or fixed meaning of art acceptable to everyone. The materials used 
to make art, the techniques employed, and the subject matter of art 
are constantly changing. These conditions give particular import 
to the ongoing experience of teaching. It is the quality of art itself, 
in relation to the act of teaching, that directly bears on the teacher's 
effectiveness. 

Currently there are many differences to be found in teachers of 
art working in the public schools. Teachers vary in training, exten- 
siveness of responsibility assumed, and quality of performance. 
There are art teachers who are also classroom teachers; that is, they 
leach art as well as other subjects in the program. Usually their 
background in art is rather limited. The best work of such teachers 
is usually done when they are assigned to the lower elementary 
grades. At this level the emphasis, for children, is on originality of 
statement; the teacher is riot required to face difficult or complex 
technical problems. Processes, tools, and equipment used are rela- 
tively easy to handle and understand. Classroom teachers in the 
kindergarten and first three grades can be good art teachers if they 
have knowledge of children, knowledge of the nature of creative 
process and aesthetic values, and a strong commitment to teach. 
Much more background in art is needed by the classroom teacher 
who teaches art in the upper elementary school grades. Few class- 
room teachers at this level have the necessary competencies to 
assure an adequate art program. 

There is a growing need for special art teachers with college 
degrees in the field who devote full time to teaching art. These are 
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the artist-teachers who often have their own studio-classroom. 
These art teachers attempt to develop the highest level of expression 
in students by direct and regular contact with them. Although most 
special art teachers are found in the junior and senior high schools, 
an increasing number are employed at the elementary level. 

Much more common than the special teacher in the elementary 
schools is the consultant or supervisor of art. The duties of this 
position vary a great deal from school system to school system. Gen- 
erally speaking, art supervisors are educators whose basic responsi- 
bility is to work with classroom teachers. Part of their time may 
be spent in teaching children. Most, if not all, of their time is 
devoted to directing and coordinating the total program in art edu- 
cation. Such responsibilities require distinctive organizational and 
administrative abilities of a magnitude not usually demanded of the 
individual occupied with teaching. 

The primary concern of this chapter is with the person who 
teaches, rather than administers, an art program and with the 
disciplines that bear upon his effectiveness. 

The profession of art education derives its content from two 
distinct fields of human endeavor : art and education. Practicing the 
profession of teaching art in our elementary and secondary schook 
requires that the person perform both as an artist and as a teacher. 
Consequently two related rather than independent aspects are 
involved : first, the teacher as an artist and second, the teacher as a 
knowledgeable educator responsible for the learning of others. 

The Artist's Experience 

As Related to the Activity of Teaching 

There are many objectives that the teacher of art might select, 
emphasize, and finally achieve through his teaching. Certainly one 
of the more important objectives is to provide students with experi- 
ences in artistic creation and understanding of the processes in- 
volved in making works of art. Whether the teacher does this suc- 
cessfully or not is dependent in large measure on his personal in- 
volvement in the activities of an artist. Through such involvement 
he can gain an understanding of the process of creation, from the 
initial idea to the final expression in visual form. It is with such 
experience and the resultant understanding that the artist has a 
basis for functioning as a teacher. It is in the struggle of producing 
art that the teacher learns to see more clearly the similar struggles 
faced by his students. Furthermore, through such empathy the 
teacher is better prepared to encourage and stimulate the creative 
process and to direct learning in relation to genuine pupil needs. 
There is nothing new about this idea, nor is it likely to stir much 
controversy. Virtually any student of art education would agree to 
it. In fact, it is an idea to which many students give their most 
enthusiastic support. 
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What difficulty there is arises from the assumption that having 
been formally trained in art, the teacher has all that is needed to 
proceed in teaching art. But having made pots, painted pictures, 
and carved figures at a profesional level at one time in his career is 
no asurance that the teacher will continue to do a vital and signifi- 
cant job in teaching art. The teacher needs to be continuously 
active as an artist. In so doing he adds to his knowledge of art, 
refreshes his ideas and, what is most important, keeps himself alive 
to all that is involved in the "making" of art. As an artist it does 
not matter which medium the teacher chooses or in what style he 
chooses to express himself. What is of consequence is that the 
teacher continue to create for as long as he continues to teach. His 
own creative activity forms an important springboard for new 
points of view, fresh thoughts, and unique approaches so essential 
for teaching art. 

The teacher cannot be an artist to the degree required for sue- 
cessful teaching unless he steadily pursues his creative efforts with 
seriousness and with depth of experience in mind. Sporadic and 
fragmentary trial-and-error attempts using many kinds of mate- 
rials result in superficiality and are of little value to the artist 
as a teacher. 

The number of art teachers convinced of the importance of 
carrying on their work as artiste far exceeds the number who are 
able to put this belief into practice. Why is this so? For some 
teachers the conviction is not strong enough to result in appropriate 
action. For most, the difficulty lies in the generally accepted role 
of the teacher of art in the public school. The responsibilities 
assigned to the teacher rarely take into account his need for time 
and energy to enable his own studio involvement. In most schools 
the teacher of art has five full days of classes each week with extra- 
curricular duties consuming many hours before and after the regu- 
lar school day. The result is sheer exhaustirai of spirit and body. 
It is little wonder that most teachers are forced to end their activi- 
ties as serious artists on the day they begin their teaching careers. 
The situation will change only when teachers of art accurately 
define their professional obligations and bring this definition to 
bear upon the administrators responsible for assigning the duties 
of teachers and establishing the proper limits of teaching loads. 

It is important for teachers to have and maintain a sense for the 
artist's experience through their own personal involvement in the 
creative act. There is, however, another consideration that is 
related to understanding of the artist's experience and is important 
to teaching art in the classroom. The art teacher needs knowledge 
and awareness of the traditions of artistic accomplishment to bring 
the cultural heritage into his teaching. Education in the traditions 
of art is not simply accumulating facts and information arranged 
in historical sequence. Rather it involves acquiring a background 
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to establish meaningful relationships in the arts. Contemporary art 
expression becomes more understandable when seen in relation to 
the past. Appreciation of the architecture of the Middle Ages is 
enhanced when seen in the light of the structures that preceded and 
followed it. Study of the traditions of art, as they are related one 
to another, provides students with a useful perspective and aware- 
ness of the tremendous sweep of history. No work of art exists 
without being, in some way, part of the development of ideas. An 
understanding of tradition can also demonstrate that the basic 
problems of art are never solved with finality. There are always 
new and different solutions. Realization of the changing and 
dynamic nature of art gives the student support for his own per- 
sonal creative efforts. 

Just how can the teacher be prepared to use the knowledge and 
traditions of artistic accomplishments ? The background he has as 
a result of his formal training will be of great use. The alert and 
conscientious teacher will not be content with the information he 
acquired in his formal education. His work as an educator requires 
that he continuously add to his knowledge, not only about art but 
also about the techniques of production, materials, tools, styles, 
and the varying functions of art. The teacher needs to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to visit exhibitions of art and to study 
familiar as well as new works. The exhibitions he chooses to see 
should be varied to include work in design, architecture, drawing, 
and the crafts as well as painting and sculpture. It is important 
that the teacher keep abreast of current literature in the fields of 
art criticism and aesthetics. Resources in these fields are accessible 
and plentiful. Finally he can increase his knowledge and develop 
new insights in art through selected reading from an ever-increas- 
ing number of books and monographs on art and the artist. 

Teaching Art in Relation to How People Learn 

What does the art teacher need to know about the students he 
teaches? What does he need to do in the school, in a practical way, 
to fulfill his professional responsibilities? He needs to know his 
students — ^what inspires them, what interests them, and what, in 
short, makes them "tick'' as human beings. Basic to all education 
is the requirement that teachers have the knowledge and under- 
standing of how learning takes place. It is important that the 
teacher be aware of the dynamics of the learning situation and his 
responsibility for taking these dynamics into account in his proce- 
dures and plans. Learning about art and learning to create art 
involve, among other things, readiness, motivation, acceptance of 
challenge, making relationships, and achieving satisfaction. In 
the broad sense, learning cannot be stopped. Children will learn 
whether they are in school or not. In fact they will learn something 
about art and hotv to make things even though nothing special is 
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done about it in the school. But the quality and quantity of learning 
are important. Thus, how much is learned, about what kind of art, 
with what materials, and what level of significance, are matters of 
primary concern to the teacher of art in the schools. 

A working knowledge of the artist's experience and an under- 
standing of the process of learning are of great value. They con- 
stitute the essential framework within which the teacher determines 
the forms of his actual practice in the classroom or studio. The 
modus operandi cannot be defined with precision or conclusiveness. 
It will vary with the teacher's qualifications, the nature of the 
students taught, and with the unique characteristics of the school 
and community. There are, however, several responsibilities funda- 
mental to achievement in an art experience. There is an obligation 
to provide structure in art activities. Although students may some- 
times share in structuring their own program, the final determina- 
tion rests with the teacher. A good program supports a sound 
philosophy of art education and does not run counter to the purposes 
it purports to reach. It considers the maturation level of students 
and meets the needs of those for whom it is intended. While de- 
signed to provide a variety of experiences in content and approach, 
it also is concerned with the development of depth in the study of 
art. A sound program is fluid or open-ended in character, allowing 
room for the teacher's intuition as well as permitting adjustments 
to unexpected situations and conditions. It is also heuristic in 
nature, that is, it is structured so as to allow for experimentation 
and discovery. 

The good teacher is constantly aware of developing new ideas for 
teaching. These ideas may arise from a number of sources including 
his own experience as an artist, factors in the classroom situation, 
and existing knowledge in art and education. Such ideas and what 
may be expected from students need to be related to the growth 
patterns and achievement potentials of students. The general pat- 
terns of how people develop in their art expression are fairly well 
known. It remains for the teacher to relate his teaching to this 
knowledge. How much children can learn about art and to what 
level of expression they can aspire are matters requiring the most 
astute judgment of teachers. All too often, what students are asked 
to do is either redundant or too easily achieved. Their growth is 
halted because what is expected of them is not challenging and does 
not demand personal struggle. The achievement potential of stu- 
dents at a particular stage of development should be gauged by the 
teacher who, from time to time, "tests" his students to see how far 
they will go with particular projects and materials. 

The very nature of art experience involves the use of an assort- 
ment of tools, materials, and equipment. Selection of these tools 
requires the special attention of the art teacher. Tools, materials, 
and equipment in kind, quality, and amount are determined in 
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relation to the age of the students who will use them and the nature 
of the art program. From a process point of view, the teacher 
generally considers what is needed for teaching sculpture, painting, 
drawing, crafts, design, and print making. 

The art teacher's effectiveness depends upon the content and 
organization of his program. This is true not only in respect of the 
physical needs of the program but also in regard to the use of time 
and energy. Both the teacher and his students are responsible. 
Neither can afford to be wasteful of time, materials, or energy. The 
teacher, in particular, needs to understand what is an appropriate 
use of time and energy. The teacher by precept and guidance sets 
the standard of action. Students should realize that efficiency is 
not synonymous with busywork or the routine manipulation of 
materials. In addition to time for serious work with materials, 
there must be time for students to think and look, time to contem- 
plate, and time to plan. 

With all the responsibilities of the art teacher it is not surprising 
that some teachers become so immersed in their function as special- 
ists that they are in danger of isolating their program. Such 
separation is unfortunate since it gives credence to the notion, held 
by some people, that art is a peculiar and limited activity of little 
interest and value to society as a whole. To combat this the teacher 
needs to be aware of the total school program and the role that art 
education can play. There are, for example, the arts of music, 
literature, theatre, and dance. While there are similarities among 
them, each has its unique form of expression with its special prob- 
lems of learning. The teacher of art who has insights into the inter- 
relatedness of the arts and the role that the visual arts can take in 
the total educational structure opens vast possibilities for the 
aesthetic development of his students. 

The teacher needs to be an inspiring and stimulating force if 
students are to gain from the time allotted for art activity. Just 
how does the teacher motivate his students? When is stimulation 
appropriate and necessary? How much motivation is needed and 
to what extent should motivation vary with students at different 
age levels and in different settings? Each teacher needs to be 
conscious of these quesuors in his daily activity. 

There are, of course, many effective techniques for motivating 
students. The most common and perhaps the most important 
methods involves discussion in which both the teacher and student 
take part. Through a careful consideration of topics and questions, 
ideas are formed, problems are posed, experiences are recalled, and 
in general the stage can be set for creative action. In such an inter- 
change, students' questions and contributions must be seriously 
considered, even when they run counter to teacher's original plan. 
The purpose of discussion, as with all forms of motivation, is to 
draw out the student, to assist him to form his own ideas. Care 
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must be taken to avoid oververbalization to the point where the 
art activity is too clearly fixed in terms of concepts, media, or man- 
ner of execution. Discussion carried to such lengths results in 
uniformity of expression and curbs the student's inventive powers. 
Twentieth century art is characterized, among other things, by 
an increase in the variety of processes used in creating works of art- 
Some are new, some are revivals, and others bear the character of 
our technological world. The use of plastics and other synthetic 
materials requires different ways of working. New printing proc- 
esses, the use of mixed media, and contemporaiy sculpture tech- 
niques indicate some of the processes that have been added to the 
time-honored activities of painting, drawing, and carving. Whether 
processes are old or new, however, students will be interested in 
how various works of art are made. Any process that is nev to the 
student may serve to motivate him to creative action. To make it so, 
the teacher may conduct or direct a demonstration illustrating how 
a particular work of art is made. The process might be as simple as 
using wax as a resist, or the more complicated steps in casting a 
figure into metal or plaster. Such demonstrations can be interesting, 
informative, dramatic, and above all challenging to the student. It 
is important not to establish a precise pattern but rather to illustrate 
the basic elements of the process— leaving the student with an 
opportunity for individual variations in technique. Emphasis 
should be given to the uniqueness and specialized qualities of the 
process. Care should be taken not to mislead the student into con- 
eluding that a product duplicating the teacher's is desired. In fact, 
it is best that the demonstration not produce a product that is 
completely "finished," but one that opens up the possibility for each 
student to develop his own work. Demonstrations require careful 
planning, and often special preparations have to be made in 
advance. Class demonstration should be brief and to the point. The 
experienced teacher can sense when students are suflSciently moti- 
vated to begin work with confidence and enthusiasm. 

Unusual and unfamiliar materials and tools can act as important 
motivating elements for encouraging art activity. Children in the 
elementary school can be encouraged and challenged simply by the 
sight and handling of paper of unusual dimensions, color tone, or 
texture. This is also true of unfamiliar tools. In the upper grades 
and in high school, students can find excitement and encouragement 
in the use of stone-cutting tools, airbrush, copperplate for printing, 
or wax for encaustic painting. While new and different toola and 
materials offer no guarantee of a high form of expression, they can 
provide stimulus for work of unusual quality. This is not to imply 
that a large assortment of new tools and materials is essential. 
Rather the teacher should take full advantage of this factor for 
purposes of motivation. 
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What the artist does, be he eight or eighty years of age, depends 
upon his experience— his interactions with the world of people and 
events. In the schools there are occasions when the art teacher can 
arrange for rich experiences that motivate students to engage in 
creative activity. At the elementary level, a school trip or excursion 
is commonly used for this purpose. A visit to a farm, a circus, or 
a shoe factory can provide new and exciting visual experiences in 
color, line, and form. Of equal importance are human experiences 
involving feelings of excitement, wonder, doubt, love, or admiration. 
For much the same reasons, excursions can be rewarding to high 
school students. However, care must be exercised to take students 
to places that will challenge and stimulate their artistic and intel- 
lectual capacities. Depending upon conditions of the moment, a trip 
to an arboretum lush with botanical growth or a trip to a state fair 
with its excitement and movement may be appropriate. Aside 
from selecting the place to be visited much of the success of the 
field trip as a motivating factor depends upon the teacher. Plans 
have to be made with specific goals in mind. The teacher assumes 
the responsibility for calling students' attention to pertinent quali- 
ties of the event or place. These qualities involve the aesthetic 
potential in the drama of human forces and tensions, the quality of 
textures, lines and forms, and the general tone and atmosphere of 
the events and things observed. 

Exhibitions of works of art may also be used to stimulate 
creative activity. This kind of incentive can be provided by exhibi- 
tions that range from a simple display of prints in the classroom to 
a more extensive showing of original work in the halls of the 
school. The degree and quality of motivation is dependent upon the 
variety of techniques and solutions shown and, more particularly, 
upon the teacher's ability to direct the observation in a way that 
will cause the student to seek his own ideas and personal manner 
of expression. . 

How much motivating of students is necessary and when is it 
appropriate? The answer will vary according to needs and other 
circumstances peculiar to each teaching situation. For young chil- 
dren the time devoted to motivation may be as brief as a few 
minutes, with iut^ ♦•nough discussion to assure the stimulation of 
ideas. More time i. ^sually needed with students who are older. In 
the high school, circumstances may necessitate extended time 
periods for motivating students. Specifying the precise amount of 
time requires the best judgment of a teacher sensitive to the needs 
and receptivity of his students. Because of the intermittent meeting 
of art classes in the elementary school, the teacher is often obliged 
to devote a few minutes to motivating students at the beginning of 
each session. Motivation at the beginning of the period also occurs 
when new projects are introduced at other grade levels. However, 
motivation can and should take place at any time when there is an 
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obvious need. For example, it is not uncommon for high sghool 
students to become discouraged while working on extended projects 
in painting, printing, sculpture, or design. Often a waning of in- 
terest and enthusiasm can be noted. This may be the point at which 
the teacher needs to direct some special discussion and demonstra- 
tion in order to "recharge" the student's interest and re-establish 
his confidence and direction. 

In the final analysis, it is what the teacher does to help the 
student to motivate himself that is critical. The best and most 
effective stimulus is that which the student engenders from deep 
within his own being. There arealways a few students who can and 
prefer to do this unassisted. The wise teacher lets ttiem alone. For 
the rest of the students the utmost skill and resourcefulness is 
needed to awaken the possibilities for seif-initiated expression. 
Lacking such skill there is real danger ihat students will come to 
rely upon the teacher's motivation. Such a condition would negate 
the very purpose of persona'* artistic development. The key to 
successful teacher motivation is knowing "how much is enough." 

The teacher is also respon<jible for a more generalized and per- 
haps less specifically directed kind of motivation. This stems from 
an atmosphere in the classroom or studio conducive to stimulating 
ideas and activity. It may be refered to as the artistic "climate." 
What is the nature of this climate or atmosphere? What can the 
teacher do to provide it? 

First there is the physical environment. The atmosphere pro- 
duced derives from the appearance of the studio itseJf. A classroom 
or workshop should be colorful, cheerful, and challenging to the 
imagination. The furniture can be varied in kind and arrangement 
and readily movable to meet different teaching purposes. There 
should be counters, shelves, and bulletin boards for the display of 
art objects and collections. Art materials, tools, and equipment 
should be within easy reach of those who need them. The total 
effect can encourage art activity. 

Stimulating as it may be, manipulation of physical conditions is 
not enough. Another important element is needed. This may be 
referred to as the emotional climate of the classroom. The nature of 
emotional climate is somewhat elusive and not easily described. At 
the same time all successful teachers sense what it is and when it 
exists. It is a matter of spirit, an aura that envelops the students' 
activities. It is determined by the actions and responses of both the 
teacher and students, individually and as a group. Conditions for 
creativeness exist when there is a sense of "aliveness" in the class- 
room and when there is expression of vital interest. Students are 
free to move about so long as their movement coupled with serious 
purpose and responsibility. There is an atmosphere of friendliness, 
of cooperation, and experimentation. Ideas and opinions ^ven 
though nebulous in form, are respected by pupils and teacher. The 
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teacher's role is very important. An original concept or a desire 
to invent can be discouraged or even destroyed by an autocratic* 
domineering adult. 

It is the teacher who should set the tone that encourages 
creative action. The spirit of the classroom cnould be one of 
informality, but not one of chaos or license. The freedom to work 
and state an idea honestly, and in one's own way, should be part of 
the classroom climate. There should be tolerance for sincere effort. 
Students should be free to explore media and processes. A disposi- 
tion toward inquiry should prevail. The students should sense that 
discoveries will be looked upon in a favorable light. 

While differing aspects of effective teaching have been de- 
scribed, they cannot be separated in practice. It is a combination 
of the physical arrangement of the classroom and the tone estab- 
lished by the teacher that provides the over-all environment for ^e 
development of the students' crf'Mi^e potential. 

There are, of course, many other factors that contribute t> 
effective teaching, not the least of which are the personal attributes 
of the teacher. What are some of Uiese qualities? How are they 
made evident as the teacher performs in the classroom? 

The teacher's enthusiasm for art and teaching is one of the m^ist 
essential qualities. If this is lacking, students cannot bo expected 
to respond with interest, vitality, and zeal. Because teaching art is 
an enterprise between people, it is necessary that the teacher not 
only understand human beings but enjoy their company as well. It 
is of special importance that the teacher be capable of identifying 
himself with the interests and needs of those he teaches. The 
capacity to empathize has a direct bearing upon the ability to select 
the most appropriate motivation and to encourage the most reward- 
ing kind of art activity. As an individual, the teacher needs to have 
qualities of optimism, patience, and dedication. Successful teachers 
ar€ often identified as being curio'^n, imaginative, and possessed of 
a warm and lively sense of humor. The teacher of art must be a 
flexible person rather than a rigid one. He must be capable of ad- 
justment to new situations, to differences between students, and to 
variations in the accomplishment levels from one class to another. 
While being flexible he must also be stable in his judgments and 
firm in his convictions. Finally, he needs to be a venturesome person 
who, in his performance as an artist and teacher, never rests on his 
laurels. Froia time to time, teachers should willingly leave the com- 
fortable and known for the challenging and unknown. 
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The preparation of teachers of art has become a specialized area 
in teacher education. At one time an art teacher prepared himself 
by taking a series of professional courses in art. Ocx^asionally he was 
involved in a limited number of unrelated education method courses. 
Some programs attempted to achieve a total synthesis of profes- 
sional courses in art with methods and theory of art education, e.g., 
special courses in painting for teachers, sculpture for teachers, 
etc. Today, art education as a discipline seeks to establish inter- 
relations between many areas of knowledge and understanding as 
well as concentrated study of the processes of art. 

Art curriculums in American colleges and universities now pre- 
pn;e the student in the disciplines of art rather than group him in 
special professional courses according to his vocational aims. 
Greater concern is being shown for achieving a definition of the 
teacher's role within a broad philosophical framework. In this 
approach, the individual is guided toward fulfilling his goal of 
becoming both a teacher and an artist in a program which reflects 
respect for the unique requirements of both. 

The curriculum that sets the stage for the student's growth to- 
ward professional competence has a base of art and education 
courses. The basic content is planned (a) to develop deep aesthetic 
awareness, (b) to help, the student gain knowledge of the broad 
scope and traditions of art, and (c) to relate the content of art to 
the nature of learning and human development. 

In addition to a basic group of courses there should be an op- 
portunity for the student to pursue some aspect of art or art educa- 
tion in depth. Such exploration of a particular medium or teaching 
problem can give an added dimension whereby the student gains 
knowledge of his creative self, an experience that gives him a 
clearer perception of the nature of art experience. Much of the proc- 
ess is the preparation of art teachers cannot yet be measured 
qualitatively by the number, type, or sequence of courses. Essential 
values are to ba found in the larger purposes for art education held 
by the institution. The purposes held for* art education are fluid, 
that is, they are continuously evolving in terms of what is being 
discovered on the growing edges of knowledge in art, in the nature 
of learning and of man himself. Effective teacher training takes 
place in an environment beeaming rather than being. 

The strength of an art teacher preparation program is to be 
found in the nature of its interdisciplinary environment, in its 
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evolving purposes for art education, in the quality of teaching, and 
in the way it iu concerned with the processes in the learning of the 
art-teacher-to-be. Course patterns and less formalized aspects of 
curriculum such as seminars, independent study, and observations 
should continuously evolve, forming patterns of experience that 
point to new possibilities extending beyond the existing program. 
Such a curriculum better enables students to see interrelationships 
among their own development as creative persons, the nature of 
art, and the learning process. 

The counseling of students is an integral part of the teacher 
preparation program. The potential effectiveness for g^iiding 
students through the developmental processes rests in its continuity. 
The student should have the opportunity to evaluate his personal 
goals, strengths, and limitations* He should be able to select addi- 
tional courses or learning experiences, beyond the basic group of 
courses, that will deepen his knowledge and understanding 

The selection and counseling of students is of critical impor- 
tance. To identify a high-level student requires careful stucb^ by the 
counselor* A student is often counseled into the teaching of art as 
a career because he has manifested great interest in art and has 
potential as a creative person. Equally important is the student's 
interest in working with people. A key to understanding and guid- 
ing the student lies in observing the value he holds. The values held 
by the individual can shape or determine his future. 

Criteria for student selection should be established for teacher 
preparation programs. Criteria should be identified and related to 
the over-all goals of the program. The student should be encour- 
aged to evaluate himself in order that he may better understand 
what lies before him. 

In the typical college or university, a major program (in this 
instance, the program for the preparation of art teachers) is only 
a part of the individual's larger educational experience. A required 
program of studies, often referred to as general education, in 
usually structured within a two-year basic division. This curricu- 
lum is intended to provide a foundation for cultural awareness. It 
can, although unfortunately it often doen not, be related to the 
total educational process in the four-ye^ * program. The curri- 
culums for art teacher preparation found in institutions of higher 
learning are usually organized in one of two ways; (a) a "vertical" 
organization of program in which the professional course sequence 
is spread over a four-year period, and (b) a "horizontal'' organiza- 
tion of program into which art education majors enter at the be- 
ginning of their junior year following two years in a junior college 
or a prograrii of general studies. Although each pattern of organi- 
zation has merits, it has been observed that a vertical program is 
more effective in providing for gradual growth in art and enables 
a more desirable maturation period for learning. In order to pro- 
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vide an optimal curriculum for the preparation of art teachers, 
several institutions are moving to a five-year program. Regardless 
of the curriculum organization, the direction any individual's de- 
velopment takes depends largely on the particular situations in 
which he participates. 

The quality of learning is directly related to the kind of in- 
struction the student receives, as the kind of instruction received 
shapes the student's conception of teaching. It is therefore im- 
portant to the success of the teacher preparation program that the 
faculty be deeply committed to teaching and be concerned with the 
manner in which their students learn. A fixed pattern of courses, 
regardless of their comprehensiveness or content, does not ensure 
a developmental process for growth if the teaching is uninspired. 
A faculty that seeks to establish clear and high purposes for art 
teacher preparation is more likely to relate the content of instruc- 
tion to the over-all goals for art education. This is not to suggest 
that art education majors be segregated into their own section of 
a course in painting, sculpture, or graphics in order to relate them 
to the professional questions of teaching these subjects. Rather, 
it is to underscore the importance of each instructor being aware 
of each individual's needs and goals. The student majoring in art 
education needs the classroom or studio contacts with students and 
faculty in other fields of specialization. 

A student's aesthetic awareness can develop from formal in- 
struction and counseling as well as from extracurricular learning 
experiences such as contacts with artists-in-residence, seminars, 
independent study, lectures, exhibits, and other activities. Each 
course in any art curriculum should contribute to aesthetic aware- 
ness. In several institutions developing aesthetic awareness is a 
concern in the teaching of disciplines other than those pertaining 
directly to art and aesthetics. Much of the student's sensitiveness 
to aesthetic quality results from problem-solving situations wherein 
he is faced with alternatives in making value judgments. In making 
decisions as to alternative solutions, he may probe into his past 
learning experience and draw upon other instances in which he has 
discovered aesthetic qualities. Each part of the curriculum can 
contribute experiences and situations in which the student gains 
insights and awareness of aesthetic form. He is also faced with 
continually changing concepts of form. This makes it important 
that he be open to change in order that he may understand new 
and creative solutions to problems of artistic form. 

Exposure to aesthetic form falls short of nurturing complete 
understanding for the teaching of art. A necessary corollary of 
aesthetic knowledge is perceptual awareness. The student must be 
able to perceive aesthetic form in all its dimensions, its relation- 
ship to other forms and ideas. Barriers to awareness must be 
broken f?** the creative self to emerge. Prejudgments of ideas must 
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be supplanted by personal involvement, questioning, and "reaching 
inside" of the form or idea to be experienced. As a creative person, 
the student needs an educative process in which he may develop 
openness of mind to focus and relate what he has perceived to 
creative action. 

The educative process in the preparation of art teachers must 
be one that helps students to continuously grow as creative teachers 
and artists years after they have graduated. In instances where the 
program centers on skills or set problems, graduates go out to teach 
repetitiously the "bag of tricks" their undergraduate program pro- 
vided throughout their professional lives. 

The broad scope of art is difficult to organize into a curriculum 
in four academic years. This accounts for the current consideration 
of a fi.e-year program. Art teachers are often faced with the 
dilemma of being practitioners in many art forms but masters of 
none. The usual four-year curriculum for art teacher preparation 
centers on basic courses in drawing, design, art history, painting, 
art education, and crafts. Beyond this the student is encouraged 
to build depth in one or two areas such as painting, graphics, or 
ceramics. This may cause the student, when he is later out in the 
field, to teach only those processes or the art knowledge in which 
he has the greatest depth rather than present a balanced program 
or teach in terms of his pupils' needs. The primary purpose of 
university or college courses .in painting, graphics, art history, and 
other courses of this nature is to build personal competency for the 
individual as an artist. The art education major needs a bridge 
between what is learned in these courses, which prepare him as an 
artist, and his professional goal of helping others learn art. Courses 
in art education help the student to orient his personal art learnings 
to the phenomenon of creative behavior in others. Thus, as a balance 
in art teacher preparation, professional courses should enable the 
student to grasp the scope and sequence of art education to know 
how people at all levels learn in and through art. As students gain 
a perspective of how and what people gain from their creative 
experiences, they understand the need for a rich, well-balanced 
program. A curriculum in which there are broad purposes for 
the prepara of art teachers lessens the likelihood of students 
going out to teach with severe personal limitations as artists and 
teachers. 

Accreditation and certification standards often dictate the 
course structure in curriculums for art teacher education. Although 
the certification requirements vary from state to state, most of 
them contain minimum requirements in drawing, design, painting, 
art history, and crafts, in addition to courses in theory of and 
practice in teaching. Recent surveys of course offerings in art edu- 
cation reveal such a wide variety in curriculum structure that it 
would be difficult to suggest a common pattern. As yet there is no 
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research to validate one program or another as being more effec- 
tive in the preparation of art teachers. Until more extensive re- 
search is conducted to determine an optimum curriculum, the 
tendency to be guided by certification and accreditation require- 
ments is apt to continue. Certification practices are largely shaped 
through professional accrediting agencies by the values held by 
art teachers in the field. There is a noticeable lag between new 
approaches to art curriculums (as evidenced in course offerings in 
major institutions) and changes in certification requirements. 
Courses in composition, for example, are disappearing as this con- 
tent finds its way into courses in drawing or painting or as new 
concepts in space organization have emerged. The changing pat- 
terns of art curriculums, reflecting as they do new concepts in art, 
need to be communicated to those who guide the establishment of 
certification requirements. New generations of art teachers, as they 
have in the past, will probably eek to shape professional require- 
ments for certification in terms of the kind of teacher preparation 
they have experienced. Not only is research needed to identify 
effective ways of training art teachers, but it is also needed to 
ascertain the kind of certification that would improve the quality 
of art teachers. 

Central to the education of an- art teacher is the professional 
sequence in art education. It is usually the student's experience in 
art education courses that ties together the whole of what he has 
learned in all his courses. Even more important, these courses help 
to establish the relevance of their content to his over-all purposes 
in teaching. The major program in art education should enable the 
student — 

To know himself — his strengths and weaknesses and his re- 
lationship to others 

To gain insights into the nature of learning 

To study the complex and vital dynamics of creative behavior 

To translate the content of art into learning to meet the needs of 
those he will teach 

To gain knowledge of school organization and the types of cur- 
riculum 

To intern at the levels he expects to teach 
To become oriented to independent study and research toward 
solving problems and improving the quality of his teaching. 

Concurrently students gain knowledge of the general theory and 
practice of teaching through their courses in professional educa- 
tion. Here again, the interrelatedness of instruction is of great im- 
portance. Cooperative planning and exchange of ideas between re- 
lated disciplines play a vital part in establishing a cohesive whole 
in the education of an art teacher. It is unfortunate when the 
faculties of art, art education, and education are isolated from one 
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another. Under such conditions the student does not experience 
the continuity of purpose or see the relevance of all that he is 
learning. 

Curriculums in art education are designed to prepare teachers 
for different levels, e.g., elementary, junior or senior high school, 
or they may be so comprehensive as to prepare for grades 1-12. 
In the latter instance, preparation for the supervision of art may 
be a part of the program. While graduate programs extend in 
depth the preparation at the undergraduate level, they also provide 
opportunity for research and independent study of ways in which 
teaching of art may be improved. Obviously there is a commonality 
of purpose in the undergraduate and graduate levels, the major 
differences being in the intensity, maturity, and depth of approach. 

For the undergraduate in art education, learning experiences 
can reach a high point when he interns. The student often becomes 
involved in working with children in preintemship teaching ex- 
periences as early as his sophomore year. Although internship may 
be regarded for many students as a coming of age or climax, it is, 
like other learning experiences, actually part of the ongoing de- 
velopmental process. A curriculum should open up a new world for 
the art-teacher-in-training. Its purpose is not to polish off the 
student as a finished product. The teacher in training should be 
provided with an open-ended, ever-growing concept of learning. 
A sound program should orient students to continuous learning and 
discovery. Several institutions have enlarged their four-year curric- 
ulum with follow-up activities for their alumnus-tumed-art- 
teacher in the field. The purpose is to create a professional spirit in 
identifying problems and finding ways to generally improve the 
teaching of art. Participation in research activity as a means of 
improving learning and teaching art is increasingly a part of the 
later years of the undergraduate program. Involvement in research 
processes helps the student to understand its significance in the 
improvement of teaching. It objectifies and stimulates the student's 
perception of problems of learning and teaching. As graduate study 
grows in importance in the maturation of the art teacher, research 
experience at the undergraduate level becomes a part of profes- 
sional development. 

Possibly no area related to art has experienced as great an ad- 
vance in professional growth as has the field of art education. Re- 
search, evaluation, support from other disciplines, and social change 
have contributed to the field's maturation in this decade. Responsi- 
bility and opportunity lie ahead to expand the knowledge of the way 
in which individuals may reach their creative potential inland 
through art. Curriculums for teacher education must reflect 
significant, meaningful goals for art education. The uniqueness of 
concerns in the teaching of art must be recognized. Art education 
has progressed thus far through an interdisciplinary environment 
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nurtured by its leaders. Art educators are part of the whole fabric 
of art. The basis for art teacher education should evolve from a 
continuous search for ways to make art more meaningful. 
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Kenneth R Beittel 

Research in Art Education 



The Viewpoint of the Behavioral Sciences 

Art education must undertake its own research, no matter how 
much help it may derive from the disciplines surrounding it, if it 
is truly to be called a discipline. There are many kinds of research. 
This section, however, will deal exclusively with insights and prob- 
lems arising from research in art education carried out in the spirit 
of the behavioral sciences. Such an orientation is not meant to 
suggest that there is no merit in critical, philosophical, or historical 
research, nor that these do not interact with research as set 
forth here. 

While there is much in common between the processes and 
strategies of artists, scientists, and indeed all human beings, never- 
theless the media and milieu for art and science are sufficiently 
divergent to have reared the image of "two cultures/' The re- 
searcher in art education who assumes the orientation of this paper 
will properly feel the tension generated by an effort to be positioned 
in the midst of art, education, and science. He will see that knowl- 
edge of media and processes peculiar to each may be required for 
exercise of productive intuitions for research in art education, 

Feldman ^ has described art education as a discipline that acts 
upon the connection between art and life. He defined the art educa- 
tor as a man who has subjective experience in depth in art that he 
reconciles with objective viewpoints arising from the disciplines 
surrounding art. Such surrounding disciplines might be art history, 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, etc. Research in art education 
might thus be viewed as a hopeful and helpful method for develop- 
ing the mediating terms for this reconciliation, dealing as it does 
with objective data concerning the connections between art and life. 

Learning in and Through Art 

The goal of research in art education cannot be narrowly circum- 
scribed or precisely defined. Of central importance, however, is the 
discovery of generalizations concerning learning in and through 
art. In this paper, "learning in and through art'' will include the 
following : 

1. Art achievement: skills, knowledge, and product achievements 

2, Learning in art: processes, strategies, attitudes, and environ- 
mental or teacher-mediated factors associated with dynamics of 
change in learning in art 
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3. Learning through art: transfer effects from art achievement 
and learning to other achievements and learning processes. It is 
at this point that the field of creativity research becomes relevant 

4. Training teachers for the above three: climate and interactional 
variables; the teacher's role in the art learning process; self- 
reflective open evaluation versus critical assessment; the 
meaning of structure and procedural clarity in the learning 
environment. 

Related to the above are problems arising from the nature of 
the research process. Among these are: 

1. Observation and description problems 

2. Measurement and instrumentation problems 

3. Criterion and judgment problems 

4. Problems associated with assessment or prediction of achieve- 
ment criteria 

5. Problems associated with dynamics of change: measurement, 
judOTient, and prediction problems where change is the focus 

6. Problems associated with experimentation in learning in and 
through art 

7. Problems of logic and value. 

Development Sequence in Research 
Leading to the Study of Learning 

Discussion of ends and means for research will focus on what I 
sense to be the more inclusive and pressing current issues. First, 
however, it might be useful to suggest a developmental sequence 
leadmg toward research on learning in and through art: 

1. Observational, case study, phenomenological reports 

2. Descriptive and correlational connections 

3. Assessment of achievement and configurational approaches 

4. Controlled experimentation 

5. Theory building and theory testing. 

Observational methods arc never outmoded for the most sophisti- 
cated or naive researcher. An open observation sets a questioning 
orientation toward observer and observed. When questions lead 
to classes of individuals or phenomena, some form of categorization 
or measurement becomes necessary. 

The reality is messier than the history, but the developmental 
sequence is dimly traceable. Typically, meaning derived through 
educational research first takes the correlational route. Thus Burk- 
hart* began to focus on the student's spontaneous handling of the 
medium as observed in art processes and products, then on classes 
of people utilizing spontaneous handling as stable processes, then 
on the description through tests and measures of these classes of 
people, then to the structure of relationships among tests. 
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Correlations in themselves do not give form and meaning. The 
researcher must, by logical, interpretative, computational, and 
graphical means, make sense out of his data. At this point, hunch 
playing and insight enter in as a test of the true researcher. He 
must risk multiple interpretations of a tentative nature. It is the 
follow*up of hunch playing with persistent and repeated attacks on 
the same or related problems that develops a fruitful and more in- 
clusive framework. One deficiency of art education research is 
clearly its de/irth of devoted and peristent researchers. A series of 
studies like a series of paintings can reveal insights in depth. Thus 
a researcher develops a central focus over time« It is out of inter- 
action among scholars thus involved that meaning and theory are 
carved out 

Experimentation and theory building may be begun too early, 
before some of the definitional and measurement problems are 
worked out. Gradualness and craftsmanship are prerequisite to 
experimental research, which is, in many ways, the highest form of 
research. Experimentation requires a test of theory in action terms. 
The research design reflects the theory that is to be tested. When 
our research arrives at testing theory that is meaningful and related 
to learning in and through art, then art education moves closer to 
becoming a discipline. 

Dimensionality of Art Product CRriERiA 

Without an operational definition of art achievement criteria, 
it is difficult to do research on learning in art. Assigning aesthetic 
value to an art product may be described as a joint function of 
"in-the-viewer" and "in-the-stimulus'' variables. The nature of 
aesthetic perception resists complete reduction to criteria that have 
relatively invariant meaning. It may be logically and operationally 
possible, however, to locate more or less invariant descriptive 
criteria that can be judged "without heat'' and will relate to 
aesthetic or other value judgments. 

Criteria such as "complexity versus simplicity'' are of question- 
able value because at one time "complexity" will be judged as gDod, 
while at another time "simplicity" will be so judged. Such diflfi- 
culties may he unavoidable unless a completely different attack is 
made on the aesthetic valu(* realm. 

Aesthetic quality can be seen as composed of nonoverlapping 
domains of other qualities. The proportions of these domains in any 
given aesthetic whole are unknown. These nonoverlapping domains 
can be built up from representative discrete parts. If there is a 
fair degree of association between the whole and the parts thus 
analytically pursued, then the part system can be useful in research. 
Many states of the part system could be synonsrmous with a single 
state of the whole as judged without the aid of the parts. 
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Such analysis has been pursued through recent research (Bem- 
heim»). It represents one route toward the improvement of art 
education research methodology. This route has divided aesthetic 
value into three subdomains: (a) spontaneity, (b) form emphasis, 
and (c) divergent orientation. Each of these subdomains has been 
detailed into discrete criteria. One example under each is (a) spon- 
taneity: detaiUoose or meticulous; (b) form emphasis .-progressive 
abstraction (seen in a series, or in a comparative judgment, or in 
relation to a stimulus) ; and (c) divergent orientation: alteration 
of viewpoint (seen in a series, or in a comparative judgment, or in 
relation to a stimulus) . 

Aesthetic value is here thought to be some combination of vital- 
ity, form, and originality. Aesthetic realization does not end at this 
point. It yields a tracking system where the state of the whole can 
be observed to change internally (in its parts) as weli as externally 
(in Its kind and level). ' 

Expanded Crtteku of Learning in and Through Art 

Art education has always had learning goals that were broader 
than product achievements. These goals have included changes in 
attitudes, self-perceptions, and confidence on the part of the student 
The present cultural climate is emphasizing coativity in its generai 
application. Such a climate is favorable toward the enlarged goals 
of art education. 

Justification for utilizing expanded criteria comes through our 
needed aasociations with complex levels of product achievement. 
Personality characteristics associated with high-level creative per- 
formance have been shown to be of a distinctly interdisciplinary 
nature. MacKinnon « with architects, Westcott" with intuitive 
thinkers in college, and Burkhart » with spontaneous art producers 
in college have reported personality characteristics having much 
in common. 

One of the goals of learning in art is the development of "the 
capacity for creative action" as indicated by changes in one's per- 
sonality or seIfK:oncept. A similar extension of learning outcomes 
IS m the area of actual exploratory behavior changes, for example, 
in other art media, in interaction with others, in changed living 
schedules, in independent work, etc. Research may be seen as 
adrnitting to its realm connections or enlargements suggested in 
earlier philosophies of art education. 

Assessment Versus learning: 
Static Versus Dynamic Orientation 

There is, however, a difficulty and an unreality associated with 
enlarged criteria of learning. Creative personality structures, even 
at young ages, are relatively stable in state. In addition, knowing 
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the qualities of creative people does not directly tell us how to bring 
out these qualities in others. Knowledge of level of performance 
says nothing about changes that may occur in learning experiments, 
where those on the lower levels will often learn or change most. 

Those individual differences in students which concern us most 
are those which tell us something about how students may be ex- 
pected to learn or change. Those characteristics of personality or 
behavior which concern us most are those which may be expected 
to change as a result of learning. Those teacher-mediated, inter- 
actional, or environmental variables that concern us most are those 
which bring about change in the product and enlarged criteria of 
learning in and through art. It is in keeping with art education 
philosophies that the product and related learning goals should be 
those lawful to the perception of the learner himself. The fact that 
this perception is some unknown mixture of the learner's history 
and present state, of the teacher and immediate and larger culture, 
of the medium, and of the learning task or structure still does not 
deny this principle. 

An example of a dynamic principle of individual differences is 
that of "predisposition" to learning. A predisposition may be de- 
fined as a sign in the learner that will predict above chance that 
some achievement will occur, given sufficient time and opportunity. 
As such, a predisposition does not predict a present level but rather 
a future level A corollary has it that, given the predisposition, one 
may be challenged toward the achievement, or that the achievement 
may be made to occur sooner by appropriate treatment. An addi- 
tional corollary has it that, in the absence of the predisposition, one 
would be threatened and deterred from achievement by the same 
treatment In the latter case, acquisition of the purpose and mean- 
ing that is the ground for the predisposition may be the learner's 
goal. Examples of predisposition signs related to learning or 
achievement gains can be given from studies now in progress 
(Beittel and others*). In the domain of spontaneity, complexity 
of personality and spontaneous flexibility have been designated as 
predisposition signs, 

A second example of a dynamic as opposed to static principle 
is that of student active intrapersonal evaluation versus teacher- 
active interpersonal criticism. The former focuses the student's 
attention on changing his behavior toward his own goals. The latter 
focuses on the student's level of ability. Though overdrawn here, 
and not so intended by the teacher, the latter sets external standards 
or tends toward static, absolute judgments; the former develops 
internal standards based on relative acquisition through dynamics 
of change, 

A dynamic principle of teacher role in a student-active intra, 
personal evaluation session is that of an interested moderator of the 
^ dialogue between the student and his works. Listening, question- 
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ing to help the student externalize his evaluation, asking where the 
student felt more satisfied, where he felt a gain or loss and why, 
how he might get more of a quality he valued, etc., are examples 
of this role. 

Under such conditions, it is my impression that every student 
IS a unique but lawful system capable, under guidance, of develop- 
ing a more self^lirecting and self-disciplining image of himself as 
an artist learning. Edmonston^ has described this as studio- 
^iming. The methods do not differ greatly from those which 
Rogers" called the conditions for creative climate. 

The Function of Environmental Structure and 
Procedural Directives in the Dynamics op art Learning 

I acknowledge the lack of a clear image of what learning in 
art constitutes among individuals, settings, and media. Certainly 
emphasis on skills and knowledge in their ordinary meaning is not 
implied Learning carries with it a surer connotation of external 
standards than may be appropriate in art. What is meant in this 
writing IS more like directional change over time. One of the prime 
roles of art education may be to abbreviate the time required and 
intensify the quality of the directional change that might be 
expected. 

To exemplify change and direction, one must see himself at 
various points in time with respect to his goal. To see oneself 
cl«irly, one must have some base of stable comparison and gain 
information about differences that are attributable to intentions 
and actions. The first requires a structure where trial and re- 
formulation are possible. The second requires feedback or self- 
reflection where materials for evaluation, comparison, and projec- 
tion are provided. Both of these functions can occur without a 
school and without a teacher and often happen better without 
either for our most independent and able students. 

in the sense here used, may be programed into con- 
ditions held more or less invariant so that the student's dynamics 
of change are obvious to him. In art instruction, these conditions 
may be media and tools, stimulus and thematic materials or tasks 
and environmental constants (such as time, group size etc ) As 
an example in a current study (Beittel and others")' the same 
medium (India ink), the same tools (Japanese brush, drawing pen 
and water), and the same stimulus (a complex, many-sided assem' 
blage-like still life) were used for four consecutive seventy-five- 
minute studio periods, one per week. A feedback or self-reflection 
procedure was instituted so that each student evaluated, charted 
and compared his works with criteria (given him or self-educated)' 
between studio periods. At this time he could think of where he 
wished to go next and set his strategy. Evaluation is not a contract 
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but a search for meaning and purpose. To aid in the evaluation 
s^ion» process photographs or product photographs of the stu- 
dent's work were spread before him« The process shots were taken 
at regular time intervals (three, six, nine minutes, and end) of 
his tirst work each studio period. With half the students, there 
was a teacher present as an interested moderator in each feedback 
session. 

Under these conditions, according to present analyses, there 
are no consistently clear differences favoring the teacher-moderator 
feedback groups over those operating alone; the process shots 
strongly lead to more change than product shots; an^^ self-dis- 
covered criteria for evaluation are superior to externally supplied 
criteria. Yet these generalizations do not begin to fit individual 
students. They are mere suggestions of general tendencies. 

The above discussion represents one kind of '^search for the 
teacher," his function and meaning. There are doubtlessly many 
routes to this search. This chapter presented an example that 
strives to accelerate and intensify directional changes utilizing the 
strategies students bring with them to their learning. Art educa- 
tion needs to develop such research-tested models for learning and 
teaching functions. 

A Systems Approach to Learning in and Through Art 

As progress is made in definitional, measurement, and experi- 
mental terms and as theories and models of significance to the pro- 
fession emerge, it is possible to catch a glimpse of the promised 
land in which research attacks central and dj^amic issues. If no 
other function is served by this paper, I hope I have suggested that 
we can do something through research about issues critical to art 
education (and indeed all education). Learning will not yield to 
one-dimensional attacks. A model for learning acceptable to artist, 
teacher, and researcher is the goal. A complex and open tracking 
system is needed where the state of the learner can be read at 
many points in time. Outcomes covering many domains, transfer 
to other behaviors, etc., are needed. 

There is, in essence, no issue between rigor and reality, between 
logical or statistical systems, or creative processes and strategies. 
A testing instrument with focus and validity or with a connection 
to learning potential is no more or no less important than a depth 
interview with a student to see how he perceives himself as a 
learner in and through art. The one feeds the other. Perception of 
a student as a unique and lawful system does not contradict the 
perception that there are lawful generalizations about conditions 
and routes for learning. 

.Systems allow for maximal insight when the intuitions from 
which they spring are verified by the conquest of clearly defined 
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elements. For such complexity to be revealed, the researcher seeks 
certain invariant structures and procedures as the screen or frame 
against which he can view the dynamic changes in an individual 
or group over repeated observations. 
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Concluding Statements 

I have not attempted to repeat reviews of research in art educa- 
tion, in creativity, or in classroom settings. Rather I have sought 
to present the current issues, trends, and climate for research in 
art education as I perceive them as an active researcher. The view- 
point has been limited to an approach identified ao allied to the 
behavioral sciences, and more specifically to psychology—but to a 
psychology dealing with dynamic issues of learning in and through 
art. The limitations of such an approach are readily acknowledged, 
but the advantages are also felt to be great. As other researchers 
connect study with study and as art education can integrate the 
nisights of allied disciplines, theoretical structures of greater and 
greater significance will emerge. 

The route suggested here, more as an example in process than 
as a final state, has been as folows: (a) pursuit and differentiation 
of significant product criteria into detailed, npnoverlapping but 
supporting domains; (b) identification of personality-based varia- 
bles of interest, orientation, general creativity, etc. related to prod- 
uct criteria ; (c) enlargement of criteria from product conquests to 
states of the learner, transfer behavior changes, process strategies, 
etc.; (d) disclosure, in the classroom, of conditions such as depth 
or contini ity in theme and medium as opposed to diversity of theme 
and medium; (e) distinction between criticism and evaluation, 
either as teacher-led or student-led; (f) perception that criteria, 
predictors, and experimental conditions are inextricably interde- 
pendent; (g) insight that assessment of ability and ability to learn 
are essentially different issues; (h) distinction between a predictor 
of an art achievement criterion and a predictor of readiness to learn 
(termed a predisposition measure) ; (i) importance of structural 
and procedural constants tv^ the perception of dynamics of learning 
or change; and (j) viewpoint that learning in and through art is 
complex and cannot be conceptually shaped without the aid of hard- 
won detailed tracking systems capable of yielding insight through 
patterns emerging over a time span. 

These ten points are indeed skeletal. There can be little doubt 
that ten more must flow from them. Certainly ten different points 
that charted a line of pursuit from a different origin might be of 
greater ultimate usefulness. From the argument here presented and 
within the limitations of research as here defined, however, it is 
suggested that many sjch lines of development are one essential 
base to the discipline of art education. 
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Meaning and Significance for 
Education in Art 



The Role op Art Education 

It is a truism to say that we are living at a time of rapid and 
dramatic change. Science and technology have altered the lives we 
lead. In many ways, the bases for decision making and action are 
very different from those experienced by our forefathers. Mass 
media, industrialization, modem modes of travel and communica- 
tion, and many other factors provide the background for today's 
living. These factors also provide the background for major educa- 
tional problems and questions. Can we meet our educational chal- 
lenge at a time when technological advances are replacing the need 
for unskilled workers? What does the future hold for our educa- 
tional system when social problems involving race, creed, or color 
are giving rise to turmoil and conflict? How should we deal with 
major educational problems when political issues are such as to 
bring us to the brink of nuclear war? 

Conflict and turmoil have their roots in the minds and hearts of 
men, in their understandings and beliefs, their aspirations and 
assumptions. Human values and knowledge are the proper con- 
cerns for all educators. As part of the educational enterprise, they 
are the concerns for persons in the field of art education. Indeed, 
the primary point to be made by the Commission on Art Education 
is that education in art provides a unique and essential component 
in the education of all men. 

Given the prospect of continued change and conflict, of increased 
technology and mechanization, of closer human contacts and ties, 
and of more pervasive imposition of mass media into our lives, it 
is even more important that we seek to educate people in dimensions 
of human thought and action. This necessarily includes education 
in areas requiring qualitative and aesthetic judgments. At its most 
general level, education in art seeks to develop aesthetic maturity 
and sensitivity in giving form and responding to our world. 

More specifically, the field of art education is concerned with 
the individual's creation and study of artifacts as objects of value. 
This encompasses activities of artistic inquiry and invention (be 
they the paintings of younjr children or the more complex studio or 
scholarly efforts of a university graduate student). Such study 
includes developing greater awareness of the traditions of art as 
well as the images and forms of our own time. Just as we learn to 
utilize words and numbers, we need to become aware of and able 
to manipulate visual forms and images in realizing, describing, and 
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communicating ideas and feelings. The visual arts provide a basic 
language through which people are able to express and realize their 
ideas, feelings, and understandings. It is one of the fundamental 
areas in human development. Education in art must begin in the 
early grades and be maintained through the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school 

Just as there is a structure for the scientific disciplines, there 
is a structure for the disciplines of creating and conducting inquiry 
about art. At whatever level a person engages in learning about 
art, there is the necessity that such learning be consistent with these 
disciplines. There are, of course, great differences in levels of 
sophistication, qualitative control, and significance between a child's 
and adulf s efforts. Children and adults engage in art activity and 
inquiry at levels appropriate to their skills, knowledge, and ex- 
perience. Children as well as adults can become increasingly aware 
of the ideas, materials, and forms of their environment. Children 
as well as adults can manipulate tools and materials in such a way 
as to create visual forms; children as well as adults can acquire 
skills and techniques to achieve greater control and fluency in their 
expression; and children as well as adults can evaluate their own 
and others' efforts. At all levels of our educational program, educor- 
tion in art is concerned with helping people to identify with and 
act in terms of aesthetic values through studio participation and 
critical study. 

At all levels, the problem of engaging in study of art through 
studio performance and critical inquiry is intimately related to the 
very disciplines in which an artist and a humanist are engaged. 
What the student does in an art class needs to be conceived and 
carried on in a manner consistent with the disciplines of the artist 
and s(^hoIar. Education in art involves observation, selection, imagi- 
nation, auction, and judgment in relation to our ovm and others' art 
products. 

It is possible to speak of progress in our knowledge and under- 
standing of the sciences. Today's student in chemistry or physics 
is armed with conceptions and knowledge that transcend our knowl- 
edge in those fields fifty years ago. Rigorously applied, our methods 
of science have given rise to new areas of knowledge and under- 
standing, "Progress" in art is not as easily described; indeed, one 
can even question whether or not we should even speak of "prog- 
ress" at all. Men have always made art forms. The forms and styles 
of art have changed ; however, our more recent forms and styles 
cannot be said to be progressively better than those of the past. The 
work of art exists as mute testimony of man's qualitative relation- 
ship to his time — his ideas, symbols, and materials. Educa tion in 
art brings our students into first-hand contact with artifacts of his 
oum and other times; the ideas and images of the past and of other 
peoples and places are brought into visuxd relationship with the 
present 
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The Teaching of Art 

The longest "tradition'' for the teaching of art can be found in 
an artist-apprenticeship system. For the most part, the strengths 
of such a system rest in the warm and intimate relationships be- 
tween the artist and his pupil, the shared environment of an artist 
or craftsman creatively engaged.. Today's world is not one in which 
an apprenticeship system is practical or desirable within our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The task of teaching art, however, 
still involves establishing a shared environment in which students 
can identify with and act in terms of aesthetic problems. Estab- 
lishing such an environment requires a teacher who is sensitive to 
and knowledgeable about the nature of art and the problems and 
possibilities in teaching art. 

In his chapter, Manuel Barkan refers to a "core of common 
goals": "sensitivity to visual relationships, sensitivity to communi- 
cations embodied in works of art, attitudes of adventure and dis- 
covery in processes of working and observing, insight into aesthetic 
qualities in works of art, insight into aesthetic qualities of visual 
experiences in everyday life, and skills for control and fluency." 
At whatever level art is being taught, it is the teacher's function to 
help students to see and act with greater sensitivity and under- 
standing. For the elementary school child, the activity might in- 
volve drawing and painting while on a field trip to the zoo; for a 
senior high school student the activity might involve the technical 
and aesthetic problems in studying sculptural form. The specifk 
activities through which the "core of common goals" are achieved 
vary ; the continuity thai is sought, however, is the increasingly 
sophisticated levels 6f sensitivity, attitudes, insights, and skills to 
be achieved by the students. Education in art enables a student to 
approach problems at his own level; it requires that he project and 
test his own personal criteria and standards of excellence against 
the standards and criteiia that a teacher helps to evolve. 

Teaching art is, at once, a science and an art. It is a science in 
that we can apply the discipline of scientific method in projecting 
and testing hypotheses leading to more effective and eflScient teach- 
ing; it is an art in that personal style and organization are in- 
evitably involved in evaluating a teacher's effectiveness. What is 
important to note, however, is that teachers of art need to be steeped 
in the rich traditions of their artistic heritage (as artists and as 
critics) and knowledgeable of the dynamics involved as students 
engage in artistic activity. 

Flexibility and adaptability characterize a good art program. It 
is a program that consciously sets about to build on intuitive and 
felt aspects of human experience. These aspects then need to be 
brought in direct and meaningful relationship with knowledge 
about tools and materials, as well as the broad context of human 
achievement in the arts. To the extent that teaching is a science. 
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the teacher needs to structure content for his class; he needs to 
manipulate factors of content and learning dynamics so as to effect 
a maximum learning situation. There are strttctu^sd and unstruc- 
tared curriculum dimensions in the art program. Effective teaching 
requires that a balance he sought between these dimensions. 

Who shall teach art in our elementary school? How much time 
should be given to the art program? What kind of space and facili- 
ties are necessary for an effective elementary school art program? 
These are questions frequently posed by administrators, boards of 
education » and other groups vitally concerned with our schools. 
The manner in which they are answered provides the context within 
which the art program is carried on. 

Art in the Elementary School 

Children in elementary schools* no less than advanced university 
students* require a setting in which their art activities are encour- 
aged and fostered. It is the responsibility of every school system to 
provide adequate teaching facilities and personnel for an effective 
art program. In the elementary school there should be an art labora- 
tory space in which children can undertake to work with a wide 
range of art materials: clay* plaster* paint* wire* wood* plastics* 
etc. Necessarily* such a space should be designed to accommodate 
diverse activities; it should also provide storage facilities for the 
materials* equipment* and projects of an art program. Along with 
a specialized art laboratory* every elementary school should have 
various locations for the exhibition of children's art works and re- 
productions and original examples of works drawn from artists — 
past and present. The setting should be one in which children are 
able to see and talk about images and forms of their own and other 
times. In addition to an art laboratory and general exhibition 
spaces* every elementary school classroom should be equipped with 
three to five easels as well as one or two worktables for art activities 
that can be carried on in the classroom. Every classroom should 
have tack board and shelving for the display and storage of work 
done by children in the class or examples of works by mature 
artists. In whatever manner that is possible* children should be 
placed in contact with reproductions and originals; they should be 
made aware of art forms (painting* sculpture* prints* ceramics* 
and architecture) through visits to museums and galleries as well 
as through slides and films. 

Given an adequate physical environment for the teaching of art* 
there still remains a more critical factor for an effective program: 
the teacher. In this regard* one can observe numerous patterns with, 
in which classroom teachers and art supervisors carry on their 
functions effectively. At any level, the classroom teacher in an 
elementary school must bring sympathetic knowledge and under- 
standing to the arts as part of the total teaching environment. For 
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it is the classroom teacher who sets the feeling tone that pervades 
a classroom. More often than not, however, the classroom teacher's 
background in art is not such as to enable shouldering the full re- 
sponsibility for initiating and carrying on the entire art program. 
For this reason, every elementary school requires the services of 
an art teacher or consultant An art teacher, by virtue of specialized 
training in studio performance, history of art, and criticism of art, 
IS able to broaden and enrich the program. Working with classroom 
teachers an art teacher performs his role at many levels -/assisting 
teachers in planning each aspect of the art program; bringing to 
the actual teaching his resource of technical information as well 
as ideas and art forms and, in appropriate instances, working 
directly with children in carrying out the plans of the program. 

By its very nature, studio activity requires sustained periods of 
time for work. This is especiaUy the case in working with materials 
that require special preparation and care. Accordingly, time periods 
for an elementary school art program should be planned to provide 
maximum flexibility. In general, however, the minimum time 
allotted to the art program should range between three and five 
hours per week. 

In larger school systems an art supervisor performs the role of 
coordinating and giving over-all leadership to art programs in its 
various schools. Working with the art teachers and other coordina- 
tors of instruction, an art supervisor is in an excellent position to 
give leadership and direction to the progrpr^i. It is the supervisor 
of art who seeks to establish over-all ties within the school system 
(teachers, administrators, members of the board of education, ete,) 
and outside the system (artists in the community, gallery and 
museum officials, and others in the community and profession at 
large), 

Abt in the Secondary School 

In junior and senior high schools there is the need for con- 
tinuing and sustained attention to the study of art. All studente in 
our junior high schools should continue to be involved in areas of 
visual, tactile, and aesthetic learning. In the seventh and eighth 
grades, all students should become involved with materials and 
tools that provide greater physical and intellectual challenge. To do 
so, there is the requirement of specialized art facilities and there is 
the need for more extended blocks of time. At all pointe there 
is the need to provide students with a rich and abiding sense of 
their own power and responsibility to think and act utilizing images 
as well as words. In this way, education in art at the junior and 
senior high school levels continues to foster the values and aims 
introduced in the earlier grades* 

The study of art in our secondary schools should be seen as 
fulfilling the need for educating studente to create and give form 
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to their ideas and feelings. The personal struggle of the artist as 
he shapes his meuium, as he projects and reformulates his ideas, 
as he experiences the disappointments of failure and the joys of 
achievement — these become the very personal, yet generalized, 
aspects of the program. The over-all aims of such instruction rest 
in developing greater sensitivity to qualitative problems, fluency 
and flexibility in the projection of ideas, organized and disciplined 
action with respect to tools and materials, and the capacity to 
create coherent and aesthetically orpfanized forms* 

There is still another dimension to study of art in our secondary 
schools : the sense in which the artifact becomes an object of history. 
From this point of view, the study of artifacts provides a rich 
source for the study of cultural history* Our museums and gaileries 
furnish opportunities for students to experience objects of other 
times and places directly. Paintings, sculpture, ceramics, and other 
forms are primary sources for study. In addition, there are the 
increased sources for obtaining images and objects for study : slides, 
photographs, reproductions, replicas, etc. All of these factors com- 
bine to provide our secondary schools with very potent and vital 
teaching tools. 

The primary instructional emphasis of the art program in the 
seventh and eighth grades draws upon direct studio experiences of 
students. However, students should be permitted to elect further 
studio study of art: painting, sculpture, ceramics, or graphics. High 
school programs should continue to expand and foster such inter- 
ests. Our high school art program*^ should provide the very broad 
base from which talented and interested students may extend their 
interests and abilities. These programs should seek to provide 
further breadth and depth in the arts rather than attempt technical 
or preprofessional training. Students should be made to see the in- 
creasing levels of choice and responsibility in assuming the role of 
artist. 

Study in art beyond the eighth grade should not be limited to 
a "talented'' few; nor should the instructional program be one that 
is limited to studio activity. Alongside programs of study with 
studio emphasis, there is an important place for the study of art as 
part of our broad humanistic tradition. Currently, many high 
schools are developing required courses of study in the humanities 
in which the history and criticism of art play vital roles. Works 
of art illuminate history. Sensitive and informed teachers can 
make use of artifacts of the past and present to reconstruct in 
imagination the people and events of a particular period. Students 
come face to face with the past and the present ; indeed, it is possible 
that the distances gained in viewing the art of other times and 
places can bring greater sensitivity and understanding to viewing 
the art of today. 

Y:rn^' As is the case in the elementary school, teachers of art in our 

cKJC secondary schools need to bring into their teaching personal-pro- 
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fessional values as artists and teachers. They must be sensitive to 
and knowledgeable about the conditions for learning— the choices, 
ideas, materials, tools, techniques, and structure of art 

Just as the teacher of science needs to engage in inquiry and 
study in his discipline, the teacher of art needs to involve himself in 
mtensive study and participation in his field. In recognition of this 
need, school systems should provide means and encouragement for 
the art teacher to engage in professional activity as artist, scholar, 
and teacher. Through mechanisms such as released time for studio 
work and travel, financial assistance for materials and equipment, 
and provision for studio space, school systems may serve to en- 
courage and support the artist-teacher. Given greater support and 
encouragement in carrying on research, the field of art education 
may yet mediate the subjective experiences of art with the objective 
controls and understandings that can enrich our lives. 

Conclusion 

In summary, the oldest known records of man are the images 
that he has created. At all times and under virtually all conditions 
of life, men have had to create images. It would seem that the image, 
more pervasively than other symbolic forms, embodies and ex- 
presses human ideas and feelings. Perhaps this is so because the 
artifact exists as an object in space and time for others to ex- 
perience. It is our contention that the field of art education possesses 
its great educational potential by virtue of the very nature of the 
field: the creative discipline in making art forms, the visible and 
tangible nature of artifacts, and the existence of objects of the 
past in virtually their original forms for study and contemplation. 
The subject and object of study are inextricably related; they are 
one. Given a period in which the impersonal abstractions of science 
have simultaneously become more pervasive and less easily under- 
stood, it is even more important that men learn to deal with the 
mare highly humanized forms of art— that they balance the controls 
of technology with the human dimensions of art It is our contention 
that education in art will contribute toward the achievement of 
this balance. 

The years ahead pose a great challenge to the field of art educa- 
tion. Faced with the prospect of scientific advances and mounting 
social and political problems, there will be the inevitable pressures 
for increasing education in areas of science and technology. There 
will be the pressures to curtail those activities whose roots stem 
from humanistic rather than technological concerns. 

The challenge must be met through disciplined assertions as to 
the role and function of art education. These assertions must grow 
from persons whose involvement in the field forces them beyond 
professional complacency and self-satisfaction. In this sense, the 
profession of art education is (and needs to be) made up of persons 
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acting at different points within the field: (a) as teachers in our 
elementary and secondary schools as well as our colleges, univer- 
sities, and art schools; (b) as scholars and researchers concerned 
with philosophical and critical study about the nature of art, his- 
torical study about the relationships between man, his artifacts, 
and the stream of history, behavioral and sociological study of the 
many dynamics involved in artistic ptocess and perception, and 
curricular and evaluation study concerning the structuring of art 
programs in our schools; and (c) as artists whose interests and 
commitments are such as to focus their concerns on the descriptive 
and evaluative aspects of their own work in relation to others. 
Taken as a whole, these forces need to be brought to bear upon the 
critical issues involving the education of man. 
Again we assert: 

1. Conflict and turmoil have their roots in the minds and hearts 
of men ; in their understandings and beliefs, their aspirations 
and assumptions. 

2. Our capacity to think and feel is related to our capacity to con- 
ceive, project, and use symbols and the value system within 
which this is done. Symbols take numy forms: words, sounds, 
gestures, and images. 

3. Images and forms make up a large part of twentieth century 
man's experience; these images and forms are pervasive in the 
larger setting of man and his environment. 

4. Solutions to the major human problems of our time can only be 
found by humans, not machines; solutions will be found only 
through developing capacities to act in humanistic as well as 
scientific terms. Education to do so needs to begin in our primary 
grades. 

5. The essence of education in art in our elementary and secondary 
schools is in the development of aesthetic maturity and sensi- 
tivity in creating visual symbols and in responding to the arti- 
facts and forms of our environment as well as those of the past. 
In a larger sense, it is education in areas of observation, selec- 
tion, imagination, action, and judgment — it is education of the 
mind and heart, of understanding and action. 



In the eye of posterity, the success of the United States as a civilized 
society wUl be largely judged by the creative activities of its citizens 
in art, architecture, literature, music, and the sciences. 



—The President's Commission on National Goals, 1960. 



